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GENERAL JESSE L. RENO. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue portrait of General Reno indicates a | 


man of fine and elastic organization, and one 
capable of great bodily activity and sprightli- 
ness of mind. The prominence of the lower 
part of his forehead indicates precision, prac- 
tical judgment, and ability to gather knowl- 
edge, and to hold it continually ready for use. 
The length of the head from the ears, forward 
and upward, shows a predominance of the in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, and that eleva- 
tion of mind and feeling which, while it com- 
mands respect, qualifies one to be a leader of 
others. The fullness through the middle part 
of the forehead evinces excellent memory, and 
the power to recall when wanted whatever 
knowledge may have been obtained. His was 
not one of the slow, plodding, meditative minds, 
but one that was brilliant, ready, vivacious, 
practical, and capable of adopting a new 
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course on the instant, and engaging heartily 
in extemporized affairs. He would not require 
much time to prepare to speak, and in business 
would show an off-hand readiness in adapting 
himself to the circumstances, however suddenly 
changed. The highness of his head directly 
over the ears shows Firmness very couspicu- 


ously ; decision, positiveness, and determina- 
tion are not only evinced in the organization, 
but shine out through his expression and at- 
titude. His Veneration and Benevolence ap- 
pear to have been large, giving respect for su- 
periority and things sacred, and a sympathy 
with suffering wherever it might be found. 
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His Hope was also large, rendering his mind 
elastic, joyous, and anticipating. His Self- 
Esteem seems to have been large, giving dig- 
nity, self-trust, and ability, not only to take*® 
responsibilities, but to face opposition. The 
head appears to have been fully developed in 
the sides, showing mechanical judgment, econ- 
omy, watchfulness, and undaunted energy and 
courage. The social organs were fully devel- 
oped; hence, in his friendship he was cordial 
and steady, in his love devoted, in his patriot- 
ism unswerving. In intellect he was practi- 
eal, clear, prompt, and decisive. In disposi- 
tion ardent,* earnest, and cordial. In senti- 
ment and aspiration elevated, self-reliant, up- 
right, and persistent ; a head well qualified to 
make a man useful and highly respected. His 
early death is a calamity to the nation, and 
especially so to his immediate friends and ac- 
quaintances.” 
BIO” RAPHY. 
From Appleton’s Railway Guide, 

The portrait of this gallant General (who 
was killed at the battle of South Mountain, 
Maryland) is considered an excellent likeness. 
He was killed on Sunday, September 14, 1862, 
while at the head of his men, gallantly lead- 
ing them up tocharge the dangerous mountain 
heights on the Hagerstown road. 

He was born in Virginia in 1825, and was 
consequently thirty-seven years of age at the 
time of his death. He was a graduate of 
West Point, of the class of 1846, in which year 
he was commissioned a brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant of Ordnance. In the Mexican war he 
was greatly distinguished for gallant bearing 
and meritorious conduct, and while still a See- 
ond Lieutenant was honored with the brevet 
ranks of First Lieutenant and Captain, which 
he won at the battles of Cerro Gordo and Cha- 
pultepec, in the latter of which he was severe- 
ly wounded. 

On his return from Mexico he was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics at West 
Point, which position he held for six months ; 
and for eighteen months afterward he was Sec- 
retary for the Artillery Board, during which 
he was engaged in testing heavy ordnance and 
compiling tactics for heavy artillery. Various 
employments succeeded, in all of which he 
brought to bear judgment, good scientific at- 
tainments, and industry. He was for a time 
on the Coast Survey; then on topographical 
duty in the West ; for a year engaged in build- 
ing a military road from Big Sioux River to 
St. Paul, Minn. From 1854 to 1857 he was 
stationed at Frankfort Arsenal, near Philadel- 
phia. He was afterward stationed at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, where he was when the rebel- 
lion broke out. 

He was one of the officers selected by Gen- 
eral Burnside himself to accompany him in his 
expedition, aud approved, by his unvarying 
gallantry and conduct in North Carolina, the 
choice of his superior officer. He was appoint- 





ed Brigadier-General of Volunteers, Novem- 
12, of last year; distinguished himself at 
Roanoke and Newbern, and was considered one 
of the bravest and most promising officers in 
the service. When Burnside’s army was 
brought up from North Carolina, last August, 
Reno was put in command of a division, and 
in the battles before Washington, under Gen. 
Pope, greatly distinguished himself. He par- 
ticipated in the recent battle of Bull Run, and 
was temporarily placed in command of Mc- 
Dowell’s corps d’armée after the battle. 
After these events he returned to the capital 
with Pope’s army, and marched with his fine 
command against the rebels in Maryland. In 
the first action of importance in this campaign 
he has fallena sacrifice. In this sad event his 
country’s service loses an officer whose great 
military accomplishments, fine intellect, lofty 
moral character, and personal heroism have 
given him a high and enduring place on the 
roll of honor. 

Gen. McClellan, his superior officer, and 
Stonewall Jackson, his enemy, as well as 
Beauregard, were classmates of Gen. Reno at 
West Point. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 17. 


VENERATION. 

Tue function of yiis faculty is to produce 
the sentiment of reverence or veneration in 
general. I[t is the foundation of the sentiment 
of piety or religion, and of that tendency to 
worship a superior power which manifests it- 
self in every tribe of men yet discovered. The 
faculty of Veneration does not tell us what to 
worship or reverence, but produces an emotion 
leading us to respect whatever is great, pow- 
erful, or good; and the other faculties, the in- 
tellect especially, has much to do in deciding 
what is great, good, or venerable. Veneration, 
like C ientiousness, was designed to have 
intellect as its guide. Heathen nations wor- 
ship things which their own hands have made, 
but which we suppose they regard as mere 
symbols of power, of goodness, and of great- 
ness. This emotion in itself being blind, is 
clamorous for an object toward which to send 
its prayers and its reverence, and when unen- 
lightened, it still acts with all its strength, 
but is misguided and erratic. 

This sentiment also produces the element of 
filial love and reverence. To the little child, 
the father and mother occupy the position of 
God. Burns somewhere says that “ man is the 
god of the dog,” and describes, in glowing 
terms, his fidelity and submission ; and inti- 
mates that if man were half so faithful to his 
God as the dog is to his master, the world 
would be greatly elevated in this respect. Mr. 
Combe remarks that, “It is a groundiess error 
to apprehend that religion will ever be extin- 
guished or even endangered by the arguments 
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or ridicule of the profane, because Nature has 
implanted the organs of Veneration and Wop. 
der (or Spirituality) in the brain and the corre. 
sponding sentiments in the mind. Forms of 
worship may change and particular religious 
tenets may now be fashionable, and, subse. 
quently, fall into deeay ; but while the hu. 
man heart continues to beat, veneration for 
the Divine Being will ever animate the soul, 
The worshiper will cease to kneel, and the 
hymn of adoration to rise, only when the race 
of man becomes extinct.” 

We have said that Veneration does not teach 
us what to worship, but to worship whatever 
the other faculties aid us to recognize as great, 
good, or wise ; in short, superiority. Parental 
Love teaches the mother to love her own off. 
spring par ercellence ; but Parental Love does 
not enable the mother to determine which is 
her own child; and if it eould be removed 
from her at the hour of birth, and another wo- 
man’s child put in its place, she would love it 
with all her maternal fondness as her own. 
At the end of a year, let her, through her in- 
tellect, be convinced that the child belongs to 
another, and have her own child pointed out 
to her, and without a doubt she would trans. 
fer her love from the alien to her own child. 
She would, however, feel a tenderness toward 
the one she had nursed so long; for we know 
that women who take children to nurse, know- 
ing they belong to others, will retain for them 
for years a tenderness which they do not feel 
toward other children of the same family who 
are in all respects as beautiful and as good. 
In like manner veneration can be misled. A 
child just as naturally, until he learns better, 
pours out reverence before an altar consecrated 
to a false deity, with a fervor worthy of the 
true God. But instruct his judgment, and he 
will employ the same Veneration, with equal 
fervor, but toward the right object. 

The faeulty of Veneration requires training 
and culture, especially in a republican coun- 
try. Where each man is equally free, and 
every position of trust and honor are open to 
him, he is not apt to have his Veneration much 
cultivated in the direction of reverence for su- 
perior classes; and the sentiment not being 
strong in such a people toward rulers and men 
of position, it ceases to be active and vigorous 
in its exercise toward the Supreme Being. _ The 
children of such parents are liable to inherit 
less than their parents have, and by their waut 
of culture, in this respect, Veneration is not 
increased, and it is not strange, therefore, that 
Young America, at the age of twelve, speaks 
of his parents as the “ old folks,”’ and assumes 
in the society of his parents and their friends 
such conversation as properly belongs to per- 
sons of full age. In other words, Young 
America is fast, saucy, pert, independent, and 
if we were to say that this is one of the chief 











faults of the American character, we should 
not be disputed by any of our countrymen who 
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have carefully and properly studied the sub- 
ject; and we would probably have the unani- 
mous verdict of nearly all foreigners. In mo- 
narchical countries, where they have lords, no- 
bles, and privileged classes, where the property 
js entailed, where rich men are very rich, and 
the great masses, if not very poor, have no op- 
portunity of becoming rich, where there is a 
state church, and the form of religious wor- 
ship is mestly of a devotional eharacter, sur- 
rounded by signs and symbols, by ceremony 
and parade, Veneration becomes large and 
active, and the idea of the “divine right of 
kings” is easily inculeated, because the peo- 
ple are adapted to accept it. Fora country, 
however, where every man may vote or hold 
office, where the poorest orphan boy may rise 
to be the chief magistrate ; where there is no 
state church, and the tendencies to plainness 
and democratic simplicity in religious obser- 
vances prevail, how can it be expected that 
Veneration can be much encouraged in the 
mental constitution? Profane swearing is be- 
lieved to be more common in the United States 
than in any other country in the world! It 
certainly is more prevalent than in England ; 
and we suspect that the reason is to be found 
in the smaller Veneration in the American 
head, and its greater development inthe heads 
of other nations. We deprecate the smallness 
of this organ in our country. We are less po- 
lite to each other than would be agreeable ; 
the aged receive less respect from the young 
than they deserve ; and in our worship there 
is less of the devotional element than is desi- 
rable. We are coming to have an intellectual 
and ethical Christianity, with too little Spirit- 
uality and devoutness. This is as great a 
mistake as it would be to undertake to build 
up society and the family relations on intelli- 
gence and conscience alone. People do nat 
love one another simply because it is their 
conscientious duty to do so, nor because the 
intellect approves affection as appropriate, but 
because there comes welling up from the foun- 
tains of friendship, parental love, conjugal and 
amatory affection, an affluence of sympathetic 
tenderness, and, in spite of reason and con- 
science, these feelings glow with a fervor that 
defies extinction, though susceptible of and 
requiring guidance. 

Veneration is liable to abuse. When not 
subjected to the guidance of reason and con- 
science, it may produce a blind bigotry for old 
customs and absurd institutions, if they be 
only sanctified by time. It tends to give rev- 
erence for great names and authorities in reli- 
gion and philosophy ; and this often presents 
obstacles to the propagation of important truth. 
Those in whom this sentiment is weak are 
generally more ready to adopt new ideas; 
those in whom it is strong, adhere to old cus- 
toms because they are old. There is some 
danger of excessive radicalism when moderate 
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Veneration leads men to ignore the line of 
“safe precedents.’? The most religious peo- 
ple in the world, those most sincerely pious, 
have always been slowest to adopt scientific 
discoveries as true. Astronomy was ignored 
by the priests, and its advocates were con- 
demned to suffer. Geology, Phrenology, and 
even many of the important mechanical inven- 
tions which bless the World, have been held at 
a distance by sincerely religious people for 
fear that they would unsettle the foundation 
of the world’s faith. On the other hand, per- 
sons nearly devoid of Veneration are liable to 
go to the other extreme, and adopt new no- 
tions without sufficient investigation. Lack- 
ing the conservative element which Yenera- 
tion would give, they feel at liberty to adopt 
anything which seems to be true and useful, 
though it may prove fallacious. Excessive 
Veneration, without a very active and well- 
trained intellect, will surely lead to supersti- 
tion and a blind bigotry for whatever is old, 
without much regard for merit; while an 
acute and powerfnl intellect, with moderate 
Veneration, will lead to the deifying of philos- 
ophy, and the ridicule of whatever is reli- 
giously sentimental. We say to eur country- 
men, eultivate Veneration in the children, 
well assured that we shall not live to see the 
day when it will be necessary to say to pa- 
rents, “* Hold, enough!” 


a 
“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 


Wuat of Puystognomy? In the Pureno- 
Logical JournaL for 1863 we will give the 
gist of this whole subject. Do the eyes, nose, 
ears, lips, mouth, chin, teeth, skin, head, hair, 
neck, hands, feet, and so forth, indicate char- 
acter? We answer, Yes. Every feature, ev- 
ery wrinkle, indicates something, and we pro- 
pose to point out how character may be esti- 
mated on physiognomical principles, under the 
general title of “ Signs of Character, and How 
to Read Them.” 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Every organ of the body, such as heart, 
lungs, and stomach, etc., performs its special 
duty, and it would be well for each of us to 
know by what means we may keep all the 
bodily powers in the highest possible condition. 


is the brain dependent on the body for its 


perfect this part of our vital machinery will 

claim and receive our best attention. 
PHRENOLOGY, 

in its application to EDUCATION, intellectual, 


social, and moral, to the cultivation of the | 


MEMORY ; the management of the insane, the | 
brain, can reveal the entire character, 


treatment of criminals, the right training and 


government of children, both at school and in 
phrenology, and the psychology of man—we 


the family at home; as well as the better reg- 
ulation of our own dispositions, minds, and 





temper, will be clearly set forth, and urged 
upon the attention of all. 


OUR SOCIAL RELATIONS. 

Analysis of the organs from whence the Af- 
fections proceed—Amativeness, Union for Life, 
Parental Love, Friendship, Love of Home ; 
what constitutes true marriage; who should 
and who should not marry; courtship, 
right age, motives for marriage, money vs. 
love, incompatibility, runaway matches, mar- 
riage of cousins ; jealousy, its causes and cure ; 
vampires ; what to avoid; Scriptural recogni- 
tion of our social natures—these, and other 
topics connected with the social relations, will 
receive proper treatment in the light of science 
and philosophy. Young men, and young wo- 
men, everywhere, will find in this department 
of the Journat something to interest and in- 
struct. 

INVENTORS. 

Through what ageney is the world set 
ahead? By whose skill do we navigate lake, 
river, and ocean? Is it not the inventor, the 
engineer, the mechanic? Aye, verily. Nor 
have we reached the top round of the ladder of 
fame, in steamships, railways, and telegraphs. 
The reach of the human mind is, like its de- 
sires, almost infinite. We may look for mod- 
ern miracles—almost—in this direction. The 
whole field of Cuxmistry is yet in its infancy, 
and our future mechanism will be as much su- 
perior to the present as the present is superior 
to the past. We wish to see the constructive 
and inventive powers of our ingenious people 
fully called out. War or no war, Americans 
are to be the inventors of the world. Reader, 
cultivate your organ of Constructiveness, and 
see if you may not invent a labor-saving ma- 
chine, and thus become a real benefactor of the 
whole human race. 


PERFECTION OF CHARACTER j 
comes from the harmonious blending and the 
right use of all the faculties. By pervert. 
ing these organs, which were given us for a 
good purpose, we bring all manner of evil and 
sin into the world. The proper exercise of the 
appetite gives pleasure; but its perversion, in 
eating and drinking too much, brings evil in 
its train; so of all the other organs. We shall 


| endeavor to point out what is, and what is not, 


ugk : | a virtuous action of the moral sentiments, 
For as the mind is dependent on the brain, so | 


through the exercise of which we may rise in 


Ne | the scale of being from the lowest to the high- 
strength, activity, and endurance. How to | 


est of God’s creatures. This is, perhaps, the 


| most important field we can cultivate, as not 


only our happiness in this world, but our fu- 


| ture destiny as well, depend on how fully 
| we become developed morally and spiritually. 


In all our discussions we take into account 
the whole man. No one part, be it body or 
But 
when we take all into view—the physiology, 


may come to correct conclusions, and place 
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each individual in the relation or position in | A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 12. 


which he can fulfill all the requirements of 
his nature and his God. With this broad and 
comprehensive platform on which to stand—a 


. . . | 
platform which embraces the entire organiza- | 
tion of man, and of all the races of men—we | 


feel justified in asking the friends of humanity, 
everywhere, to join us in our endeavors to 
enlighten, improve, and elevate every one 
to the fullest degree of his highest capabilities. 
Reader, will you help? Not on our account, 
but on account of the good you may do to 
yourself and others. The one practical way to 
do this, we may suggest, is by extending 
the circulation of this journal. It shall be 
ours to write, teach, and print. Be it yours to 
read and DISSEMINATE. 


I 0 


TOBACCO A FOE TO MATRIMONY. 








One of our exchanges inquires, with much | 


alarm, “how is it that there are so many 
nice young girls in our cities unmarried, and 
likely to remain so?” Our answer is com- 
prised in one word—Tobacco. In old times, 
when you could approach a young man 
within whispering distance without being 
nauseated by his breath, he used—when his 
day’s work was over—to spend his evenings 


with some good girl or girls, either around the 


family hearth, or in pleasant walks, or at 
some innocent place of amusement. The 


young man of the present day takes his soli- | 


tary pipe and puffs away all his vitality, till 
he is as stupid as an oyster, and then goes to 
some saloon to quench the thirst created by 


smoking ; and sheds crocodile tears every time | 


his stockings are out at the toes, that “the 
girls now-a-days are so extravagant, a fellow 
can’t afford to get married.” Nine young 
men out of ten deliberately give up respecta- 
ble female society to indulge the solitary, 
enervating habit of smoking, until their broken- 
down constitutions clamor for careful nursing; 





Tue mask of Haypn, the musical composer, 
shows a very fine temperament, intensity of 
organization, and keen susceptibility. His 
perceptives are well developed. His Order, 
Calculation, Tune, and Language appear to 
be the prominent qualities of his intellect ; 
while Ideality and Imitation evince taste, re- 
finement, and power to conform to circum- 
stances. 

The next is Pesta1ozzt, the author of the Pes- 
talozzian system of teaching, distinguished for 
his activity of temperament, immense percep- 
tive organs, and especially for large Language. 
His bust is more like that of Voltaire, so far as 
the temperament is concerned, than any other 
in the collection. The next is a bust of an 
Indian, the son of a chief, indicating all the 
marks peculiar to the Indian tribes, viz., 
large Destructiveness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and the perceptive organs. 

The next is the bust of CLeveNnceR the 
sculptor, showing immense Constructiveness, 
and large perceptive organs and Ideality. 
Here we have the mask of General WasH1NG- 
TON, supposed to be from Houdon. The next 
is Joun Speen, a lawyer of Baltimore, who 
was lost at the burning of the steamer Henry 
Clay, on the Hudson River, some ten years 
ago. He had moderate Language, but great 
power of thought and soundness of judgment. 
The next is Dr. Wess, of Boston, a sharp, 
earnest, excitable, and energetic character. 
The next is a distinguished Indian war-chief, 
Ma-cHE-KE-LE-av-TON. The next is C. B. 
Ives, distinguished for order and musical 


| talent, and strong sympathy. The next is a 


then they coolly ask some nice young girl to | 
exchange her health, strength, beauty, and | 
unimpaired intellect for their sallow face, | 


tainted blood and breath, and irritable temper, 
and mental imbecility. 
hate smoking and smokers. 
the most gentle and refined men grow harsh in 
temper and uncleauly in their personal habits 
under the thralidom of a tyranny which they 
had not love nor respect enough for women to 
break through. 


0 ome 


Re.icion.—There are those to whom a sense 


there are those whom it has summoned among 
scenes of revelry and idle vanity; there are 
those too who have heard ‘its small voice” 
amid rural leisure and placid contentment; 
but perhaps the knowledge which causeth not 
to err, is most frequently impressed upon the 
mind during scenes of affliction; and tears are 
the softened showers which cause the seed of 


heaven to spring and take root in the human 
breast.—Sir Walter Scott, 





Women may well | 
We have known | 


| moral regions. 


a | indicating force, courage, 
of religion has come in storm and tempests ; | 


murderer, with the name forgotten ; one of the 
most brutal organizations in the whole collec- 
tion—low, broad, coarse, and cruel. The 
next is Doctor Dusensury, chemist, of 
Lowell: a large head, fine temperament, a 
very practical intellect, and well adapted to 
acquire a knowledge of the natural sciences, 
and to use it with skill and discrimination. 
The next is a cast of the skull of the im- 
mortal SpurzueiM, the skull itself being pre- 
served in Boston, in the hands of some of his 
friends. No better monument to the philan- 
thropy, integrity, and nobleness of the man, 


| could possibly be found than this cast of his 


skull, expanded as it is in the intellectual and 
It is also broad at the base, 
efficiency, and 
thoroughness—qualities which every re- 
former requires who has to break ground 


| against the ignorance and prejudice of the 


world. The next is a cast of the head of 
Am-waH, an Indian interpreter. He had very 
large Language, large perceptive organs, and 
a broad and well-developed intellect for an 
Indian. The next is a bust of Dr. Peters, 


| formerly of Connecticut, a maf of great 


vivacity and wit. Although he has been 








dead many years, his sharp and witty sayings 
are remembered by the inhabitants, and told 
with great interest. The next is a cast 
of the head of the gifted and witty Loys 
GayLorp Crark, the editor of the “ Knicker. 
bocker.” We have not in our whole college. 
tion a better specimen of talent and wit eom. 
bined. His bust indicates refinement, beney. 
olence, reasoning power, and fair practical 
talent ; but the chief feature of his phren. 
ology is the great development of Mirthful. 
ness. Next is a mask of the face of Mrs, 
Wricut, formerly Miss Hunt. She had large 
Number or Calculation and very large Order, 
To such an extent did these faculties influence 
her, that she would count the stitches in a 
shirt which she was making, or of a stocking 
whieh she was knitting, and generally counted 
her steps wherever she went, and could tell 
how many steps it required to go to church, or 
to a store, or toa friend’s house; she would 
thus know which was the shorter way. The 
next is the Rev. J. H. Horcuxin. He hada 
very strong physiology, a large head, a first. 
rate intellect, and especially large perceptives. 
He was distinguished for his enormous Order; 
was counted by his friends almost insane on 
this subject, since he was exceedingly par- 
ticular. 

The next is a bust of Chevalier Gerstyen, 
civil engineer. He had very large Construe- 
tiveness, an excellent development of the re- 
flective intellect, and fair perceptives. He 
was, on the whole, a strong character in many 
other respects. Exiau Witttams, of Pough- 
keepsie, an eminent lawyer, is next. He had 
great Firmness and Self-Esteem, and pre-emi- 
nent Language ; had a good memory, an ac- 
tive imagination, and was not only a sound 
lawyer but an excellent speaker. The next 
is a New Haven lawyer, whose name is ob- 


literated ; but he had a fine intellect, excel- | 


lent Language, large Mirthfulness, and strong 
social and moral qualities. The next isa 
east of the skull of the Rev. Georce Wauitr- 
FIELD, which was obtained several years ago, 
when his remains were re-interred at New- 
buryport, Mass. The skull indicates a large 
brain, great Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness, very strong social organs, large Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem ; large Benevolence, and 
a fertile iutellect and imagination; large 
Mirthfulness and rather large Acquisitive- 
ness. His Veneration is relatively low, and 
those who have read his writings, and espe- 
cially the anecdotes of the manner of his ad- 
dressing himself to the Deity, will bear wit- 
ness that his Veneration could not have been 
a comparatively strong feature in his charac- 
ter. His friendship for mankind and desire 
to do good Jed him to make great efforts; and 
his unsurpassed oratory gave him uncom- 
mon power over those who heard him. His 
temperament and moral feeling were very 
ardent, and he could inspire with a kind 0 
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moral enthusiasm nearly everybody who came 
under his influence. 

The next is an original cast of Tuomas D. 
Rice, better known as Jim Crow Rice, who 
was the father of Ethiopian minstrelsy. Some 
two years ago Rice died in the city of New 
York, we believe without any property. The 
friend at whose house he died sent us word 
that if we wished, we could take a cast of his 
head; we did so. It is now on exhibition in 
our office. Before the time of Rice, negro 
songs attracted but little attention, almost the 
only rhymes of the kind set to music and sung 
by whites being ‘“‘Coal Black Rose” and 
“Nigger, go to Hayti.”” Some twenty-five 
years ago there was a colored man in Pitts- 
burg who was known by the name of Jim 
Crow. He was the delight of the boatmen 
and blacks on the wharves, and used to afford 
them much merriment by a song he sang, in 
which, when he came to the refrain, he suited 
the action to the word, and shouted out, 

“ ] turn about, and jump about, 
And do just so, 
And every time I turn about, 
I jump Jim Crow.” 

Rice, who was not much given to hard 
work, had watched Jim Crow’s peculiarities 
until he could imitate his voice and action 
with much accuracy. He finally determined 
to try his fortune upon tho stage, and he 
danced and sang Jim Crow, wearing for the 
first performances the identical ragged coat of 
the original Jim. From Pittsburg, Rice went 
to other cities of the Union, creating a furore 
wherever he went. He went to England and 
became as popular there as in this country. 
Jim Crow finally became threadbare, and Mr. 
Rice introduced a number of other negro songs, 
which he sang in character. He then intro- 
duced concerts, in which his assistants had 
their faces blackened, and finally burlesque 
operas were got up, in which the performers 
all appeared in burnt cork. Ethiopian con- 
certs and negro extravaganzas have now be- 
come established departments of music and 
of the irregular drama, and the origin of the 
whole can be clearly traced to the accident 
which made Rice the mimic of an eccentric 
old negro. 


Corkdom. 


height of his success, and so completely was 
he imbued with the characters he performed, 


that his ordinary motions and speech were | 


hegro to perfection. 

Hon. Zapock Pratr has a marked and 
strong character. He has a powerful consti- 
tution and great endurance combined with 


sharpness of development, indicating both | 


strength and clearness. He is one of the most 
active and energetic of men. Nothing in- 
terests him more than business that requires 
strength, courage, energy, practical judgment, 





He is certainly entitled to the | 


distineti : 
wtinetion of being the founder of Barnt thousand inhabitants. More than a hundred 


| 4 at b ; 
lds dion ‘wamne’ ts cur édide Wha fe ie | houses were built by Colonel Pratt himself, 
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ZADOCK PRATT. 





and perseverance ; and the more he has of 
this, the better he likes it. He has a large 
head, a tall and bony frame, very prominent 
features, and an organic constitution adapted 
to the life which he has led, viz., that of a 
pioneer and leader in a large business. He 
was born October 30, 1790, at Stephentown, 
N. Y. His father was a tanner, and the son 
spent his early days with him, learning the 
trade. He learned the saddlery business as 
well as tanning, and after working for his 
father and brothers one year, he commenced 
business for himself. In 1828 he established 
his gigantic tannery at Prattsville, Greene 
Co., the largest tannery in the world. That 
it has proved successful is evinced by his im- 
mense fortune. He founded the village which 
now bears his name and contains several 


and to the public edifices he contributed with 
a liberal hand. His organ of Benevolence, 
which is shown large in the portrait, has been 
exhibited in his entire career. 


serving until 1845. 


and voted for by him. In 1848 we published 
a full description in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat of Colonel Pratt’s character and his- 
tory up to that time. Those who are in pos- 
session of that volume will recur to it with 
interest. 


In 1836, Colo- | 
| nel Pratt was elected to the Congress of the 


United States, and several times re-elected, | 
Many reforms, which | 
at that time were so much needed, were urged | 


CONSCIENCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON BY HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 


“ And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience void of offense toward God, and toward man.” 
—Aocts xxiv. 16. 


Tuis was a part of the Apostle’s speech when 
before Felix he was obliged to plead against 
Tertullus, who brought an accusation against 
him that he was a mischief-maker. 

There have been many superstitions hang- 
ing about this matter of conscience, of which 
Paul here speaks. Its authority, its functions, 
and its primitive power have been described, 
not from a sober investigation of facts in life, 
but from hereditary representations, from par- 
tial facts, and still more largely from a super- 
stitious imagination. And the popular ideas 
of conscience are a mingled and tangled mass, 
with some threads of truth, and many of error. 
It is supposed that in and of itself the faculty 
of conscience emits light, showing men the 
way to walk, when, instead, strictly speaking, 
it can not see at all, and is absolutely depen- 
dent itself for light upon the reason. It is 
| supposed to be pre-eminently a safe guide ; 
whereas it is no more likely, in and of itself, 
to be a safe guide than any other single 
moral element. Nor is any moral element a 
safe guide; for when God gave man a mind of 
many parts, he did not mean that any singlé 
part alone should be sufficient to guide it. 
The whole mind alone is a safe guide; and 
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that is not safe, because it is not infallible. 
Our best judgments are but proximately true ; 
and there is a liability of our judgments being 
false, even when they are the result of the 
highest actions of the whole mind. And if 
you teach that any single moral faculty is 
a sufficient guide, whether it be conscience, or 
benevolence, or faith, hope, or anything else, 
you lessen the chances of rectitude. It is sup- 
posed, also, that conscience has a primitive 
power far beyond all other attributes of the 
soul ; that it has the princely office of reward- 
ing on the one side, and the judicial power of 
condemning, and the executive power of pun- 
ishing, on the other, to an extent that is 
vouchsafed to no other part of the mind; 
whereas it is doubtful whether its penalties 
are severer than those of any other violated 
moral sentiment. And in the case of the 
greatest number of men, the conscience has so 
little power as to fail to be even an inconve- 
nienee, and much less a terrible scourge. 

It becomes especially important, therefore, 
that we should study the life and the action of 
this moral sentiment rather from the side of 
facts and experiences than from the side of 
hereditary superstitions. We attempted, this 
morning (see Nov. No.), to show, by state- 
ments and illustrations, the nature and func- 
tions of the sentiment of conscience. We said, 
substantially, that it was simply one moral 
emotion among many, like veneration, benev- 
olence, and faith; that its experiences were 
those of a peculiar pleasure or a peculiar 
pain, in view of actions and qualities, as 
right or wrong; that it had no power of 
itself to determine what is right or wrong, 
but only to respond to the evidences and con- 
clusions which the judgment presents to the 
mind; and that what is usually called the 
moral constitution, the moral sense, is a com- 
plex state, made up of this sentiment of con- 
science and the faculties of the reason acting 
conjointly. 

In further opening this important depart- 
ment of truth we proceed, this evening, to 
speak— 

I. Of the degrees in which this sentiment 
exists and acts in the human mind. And, in 
this matter, it acts in different degrees in dif- 
ferent persons. In this respect it is like every 
other faculty. It exists in different degrees 
of normal and constitutional power in dif- 
ferent persons. We may substantially say 
that there are three degrees of activity in 
which this mora] sentiment of conscience exists 


—a low, an intermediate or medium, and a | 


high degree. 

In a low state, where men arc but slenderly 
endowed, constitutionally, with conscience, it 
never volunteers action. It is dull and slow, 
and requires to be stimulated, and to be kept 
alive by unintermitted influences. Where 
there is this lack in the elements of con- 
science, there can never be high-toned charac- 
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ter. But character may, by dint of continuous 


education and moral culture, be raised much | 


higher than it would be if conscience were not 
the subject of assiduous efforts for improve- 
ment. Where men are endowed but slenderly 
with the moral sentiment of conscience, their 
life is apt te follow variable influences— 
praise: profit; in short, all forms of self- 
interest: not justice, truth, rectitude, honor, 
considerations that are exterior to all calcula- 
tions of self-love ; not motives that spring from 
the eternal verities and integrities of the 
divine constitution; but motives that spring 
from their own thrift and prosperity. 

In the second degree conscience exists in 
that state where it has a life of its own, and 
a power of its own, being influenced by ordi- 
nary motives, and yielding its own influence 
in familiar things easily and naturally. This 
is the common experience in Christian com- 
munities. 

But now and then there is a conscience that 
may be said to aspire to the third degree 
of power and activity. It is heroic, either 
because the talent is really great, or because 
an ordinary moral sentiment is inspired with 
very great influence, and lifted up into that 
state which is called the state of exaltation. 

Take an analogous instance. There are 
some men in whom the faculty of imagination 
seems to be but a germ. They are almost the 
slaves of mere sensuous effects. 


Then, next to them are those in whom the 
sentiment of imagination is much more de- 
veloped. It makes them more susceptible. It 
renders them recipient. It manifests itself in 
good taste, and is an understanding of imagi- 
native things presented. It makes them facile 
in these directions. But they do not create. 

Then others have it in so large a degree 
that they are God’s natural poets. They are 
creators either in fictile art, statuary, paint- 
ing, architecture, literature, or some other de- 
partment of life. So strong is their power of 
imagination, that it is pouring itself out con- 
stantly in creative forms. 

Ordinarily, conscience, if not in the low, is 
in the medium state; but now and then.there 
is a genius of conscience, in which case that 
sentiment is so strongly excited that it rises 
into a state of exaltation, where its action is 
automatic, and where it is meved, not by mo- 


| tives from without, but by motives developed 


within. 

I shall speak of the first and third degrees 
of conscience—its very low degree, and its 
very high degree. 

What shall be done when conscience is con- 
stitutionally weak? This is the time, and 
this the condition, for patient teaching and 
training—for education. Education is the 
leading out of that which is too weak to come 
out of itself; the developing it, the opening it 
like a leaf-bud. It is the function of the 
family, it is the function of the reformatory 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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school, it is the function of all humanitary in. 
stitutions, to take those that have feeble 
moral developments, and make the most of 
their slender capital by education. For we 
are not to treat children as though they were 
all alike, and alike guilty. Right and wrong 
are variable qualities. The development of 
wrong is not the same in one child that it is 
in another, because one sins against strong 
light, and barriers of moral sense, while the 
other has almost no light, and no resistance 
of moral sense. 

In this process of teaching we should recol. 
lect that the mind is full of auxiliaries. When 
a vein is cut, the side veins nearest to it have 
the capacity of instantly swelling out and ep. 
larging so as to carry the tide that was carried 
by the center vein. There is thus a law of 
compensation in the physical frame. And 
there is that which is analogous to it in the 
mind. The work that conscience is able to 
do, when it fails can in part be done by aux- 
iliaries. For example, where a man is defi- 
cient in benevolence, the effects of benevolence 
may be produced by other faculties. He may 
give from shame, from self-respect, and even 
from self-interest, what he would not give 
from benevolence. These auxiliary faculties 
supplement benevolence. And so shame, and 
pride, and love of praise act as supplemen- 
tary to conscience, and excite it. Some 
familiar facts will show how side feelings 
corroborate the moral sense, : You will take 
notice that men generally, in the excitement 
of life, after the first resistance and reasoning 
in respect to right and wrong, abandon them- 
selves to evil courses without much further 
impediment from sin, and that as long as they 
are successful they scarcely feel guilty for 
doing the worst things. But so soon as a man 
is interrupted in his prosperity, so soon as he 
is overturned in his wickedness and exposed, 
you will find that although for months and 
years he has been going along quite at rest 
and at ease with himself, doing bad things 
and right things just as it happened, his shame, 
and mortified pride, and sense of personal 
damage fill his mind with a horror of guilt 
that his conscience did not give him during his 
whole career of actual commission of wrong. 
When these auxiliary faculties were brought 
to bear upon his conscience, it was waked up 
and stimulated by them, and made to have a 
power of punishment that it would not have 
in the ordinary flow of evil doing. 

Conscience feels one way before the com- 
mission of a crime, and another way after- 
ward. Many and many a man will lie, and 
steal, and rob, and murder, through months 
and years, without experiencing any inconve- 
nience that the cup or a companion can not 
take out of the way; but incarcerate him in 
the silence of a cell, and let him be obliged to 
go back in memory to his childhood, and call 
to mind his mother, that is now sainted in 
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heaven, his innocent brothers and sisters, the 
promises of his early days, and the vices to 
which he has since been addicted, and though 
| he may to some extent succeed in suppressing 
the emotions that arise in his soul, yet the 
effect of the auxiliary feelings on his conscience 
will be such that he can not deny that he is a 
guilty culprit. 

Now, in educating a weak conscience, let us 
remember that we are to try with these aux- 
iliary feelings to develop it. But in doing that, 
we must beware of substituting shame and 
pride for conscience. They are not substitutes 
to take the place of conscience, but auxiliaries 
to wake it up and stimulate it. We are to 
measure the use of collateral feelings by the 
degree in which we gain some response from 
conscience. For in lower and coarser natures, 
conscience at first is like the relaxed strings of 
aviol. When you first strike them they are 
flabby and almost soundless ; but as you turn 
the keys to tighten them, with each successive 
turn there seems to be some approaching 
sound ; and by-and-by you get tones that can 
be measured. And if you carry on the chord- 
ing of the feelings aright, you may get musi- 
cal tones, and bring the soul into harmony. 

Conscienee is at the other extreme when it 
is constitutionally strong in its highest forms. 
Those that have it thus, are God’s natural 
judges. That is to say, there is a natural 
sense of equity in such men that fits them to 
be judges. Not one ina million of the dis- 
agreements and discrepancies among men 
needs to be brought before courts. Courts 
ought to be made extreme remedies, as the 
surgeon’s knife is where the question is one of 
death or the knife. But in every street, in 
every neighborhood, there are, or ought to be, 
men that God foreordained to be judges, who 
have conscience in so large a degree, that it 
gives them a natural sense of equity, and that 
if you bring to them cases of misunderstand- 
ing between neighbor and neighbor, friend 
and friend, man and man, business man and 
business man, they see the equities of things 
intuitively. If you present to a musician 
music, he sees what is harmony or discord in 
that; if you present to an engineer weights 
and proportions, he sees the elements that be- 
long to them; and if you present questions of 
right and wrong to a man with a large con- 
science, he solves them easily. Men liberally 
endowed with this faculty have a great re- 
sponsibility resting upon them. They are 
ordained peacemakers; they are God’s mes- 
Sengers among men to settle troubles and pro- 
mote concord. 


But there is another function of conscience. 
Where it exists with a large perceptive intel- 
lect, it makes man a legislator, and qualifies 
him to construct new laws or revamp old ones 
for new emergencies. 

And who are the men that in every age are 





to give fresh form and higher direction to 
equities between employer and journeyman ; 
between master and apprentice ; between ship- 
master and sailor; between man and man in 
every relation in life?—for in the progress of 
society it is indispensable that there should be 
new adjustments of those things. The peasant 
in Europe now asks, and has aright to de- 
mand, what a hundred years ago he would not 
have dared to think of. Light is being borne 
in upon the minds of men by the germinating 
power of the divine mind, which is perpetually 
creating new wants, and causing new devel- 
opments; and these must be somebody to 
give higher forms to justice, purer forms to 
truth, sweeter forms to affection, and more 
noble forms of equity to all the play and in- 
terplay of life. 
large consciences with great understanding 
and eminent purity are to do this. 

If there is a man that has intelligence and 
conscience, God says to him, “ Thou art a 
judge.” If there is a man that invents and 
throws out new ideas of equity, God says to 
him, “ Thou art a legislator.” And if he does 
not carry his head so that it is a light-house 
to those by whom he is surrounded, God will 
bring him into judgment for delinquency. 


There is one danger to’".be guarded against | 


in this direction. Where a man has any 


faculty strong, he is apt to make ita despot rapidity. 
And conscience is notorious | 


over other men. 
for its despotism. 


the fact that our conscience must be primarily 
our own guide. It is to lead, but not to drive, 
other men. By it we are to throw light upon 
their path, and give them the information they 
need ; but we are never to yield it despotically 
over them. 

This introduces the subject of the conflicts 
of consciences, and of laws that have grown 
out of conscience, and has received the 
sanction of the most eminent jurists. This is 
an extremely fertile topic of investigation. It 
is comprehensive enough to form the basis of 
many discourses. I can therefore only glance 
at it on this occasion. 

According to his education, according to his 
temperament, according to the cireumstances 
that surround him, and according to the pecu- 


liar conformation and habits of his mind, a | 
man will determine his own and others’ du- | 


ties. Two men differently constituted will 


are conscientious. 
science, when not properly regulated, to make 
itself despotic. Persons with an unregulated 
conscience are apt to use that conscience a3 a 
rule by which to judge other people, and an 
instrument by which to impose their notions 
of duty upon them. 

There is such a thing, and there must be 


And these men that have | 
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such a thing, as the liberty of conscience to 
guide a man without abnormal and violent 
interference. You have a right to reason with 
a man, to endeavor to persuade him, or to 
present motives to him; but you haveno right 
to punish, to incommode, to crowd, or to choke 
a man because he follows the dictates of his 
own conscience in differing from you. 

This despotism ef conscience shows itself 
most in differences of religion. Where reli- 
gion springs, as from the days of Christ it has, 
from the root of love, we should suppose that 
at least in the Church there would be love. 

Yesterday, in walking among my trees, I 
noticed one cherry-tree that had been grafted 
upon a wilding stalk. It had been winter- 
killed, and cut down to the point of grafting. 
Only one bud of the grafted kind had grown, 
while seven or eight buds had grown from the 
wilding stalk. There, in that great bush, was 
one little whip of the grafted fruit, and all the ,. 
rest was a useless wilding fruit. AndI thought 
in my mind, “ Alas! that is religion all over 
again. One poor little bud has grown out 
from the grafted stalk, and all around about it 
are growing worthless natural feelings.” 

Love is not more than a little whip, while 
wrath and inordinate zeal, and unregulated 
conscience, and the various sternnesses that 
belong to our nature, around about it in the 
Church, are growing with fearful strength and 


There was one instance in which certain 


; | disciples asked that fire might fall on the vil- 
II. And this leads me to speak specially of 


lagers because they did not agree with them, 


| when the Master rebuked them, and said to 


them, “You know not what spirit you are 
of,” We are to follow our own conscience 
unflinchingly and without restriction; but we 
are also to grant to others the liberty of fol- 


| lowing their conscience unflinchingly and with- 


out restriction. God has not made us judge 
except for ourselves, our children, and those 
under our immediate care. You are not au- 
thorized to sit in judgment upon the convic- 
tions of your neighbors. You are bound to 
respect their liberty of conscience, as well as 
to exercise your own. : 

Let every man, in the use of the best infor- 
mation he can obtain, and with a_ heart 


| cleansed before God, decide what is right for 


him and his, and then follow that. Make up 
your mind what is the right course for you. 
and pursue it; and if your neighbor makes up 


| his mind that a different course is right for 
form entirely different judgments as to what 
belongs to right living, although both of them 

It is the tendency of con- | 


him, and pursues it, he is not to suffer incon- 
venience by your word or thought. 
There has been hardly a side to any ques- 


| tion that a man could possibly take which has 


not had a conscience to guard it. Almost 
every view that has ever been put forth on 
any subject has by some one or other been 
wrought into a conscientious conviction. We 
are to let every man have his conscience, while 
we maintain ours, 
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That does not prevent honest appeal. It | smoke, but which burned so fiercely that it 


does not prevent honest conflict of opinion. It 


does not prevent reasoning upon others’ con- | 
victions. These things are normal and right. 
I do it a | 


| 
| 
| 


But I can fight a man and love him. 
great many times. Do you suppose a man 
hates the marble that, with chisel and mallet, 
he is cutting into an exquisite form? He does 
not cut it because he hates it, but because he 
wants to bring it to the right shape. And do 


you suppose that I hate a man when [ hew | 


him with my tongue, and circumvent his opin- 
ions ? 


I do it, not because [ hate him, but | 


because I want to bring him to the right shape | 


morally. And it is right for me to do it; but 


I must do it in a spirit conformable to Chris- | 


tian teaching. I must never oppress him; but 
I have a right to bring to bear upon his mind 
the power of motive. 

III. I am led, next, to speak of that process 
by which men substitute their will and pas- 
sions for conscience. When any of our higher 
feelings, in connection with the reason, have 
come to a judgment, then if there is to be any 
foree given in the practical application of those 
higher feelings, we must fall back upon our 
lower force-giving instincts. So you shall find 
that a man with a comparatively small brain 
and a large vital apparatus is a man of more 
power than a man with a large brain and a 
small vital apparatus, Many and many a 
man that is very good is very dry, because 
he lacks animal power. Just as long as we 
are in the body, just so long our power in 
driving force will depend upon our physical 
resources. It will depend upon how much 
stomach we have. and how well it grinds food; 
upon how bountiful the supply of blood is, and 
how good its quality is; upon how large our 
lungs are, and how well they do their work ; 
and upon how broad and free the passages are 
through which the blood circulates in the va- 
rious partsofthe system. These things all have 
a great deal to do with a man’s power and ca- 
pacity to endure. If a man has the sentiment 
of benevolence or conscience, the power with 
which he can make that sentiment felt on hu- 
man life is dependent on the force-giving in- 
stincts. These instincts burn under the moral 
faculties and give them whatever cogency they 
have. 

Melancthon was a man that had an im- 
mense cylinder (moral and intellectual brain), 
but his furnace (vital power and animal brain) 
was so small that he never had steam enough 
to fill it: Luther was a man that had a much 
smaller cylinder, but his furnace was so large 
that it made more steam than he knew what 
to do with. Melancthon was a man that made 
but little noise in the world; Luther was a 
man that carried God’s thunder-crack where- 
ever he went. Melancthon stood like a wax 
candle, clear and pure, but with only power 
enough to light one room: Luther was a torch 
from which proceeded much luridness and 





threw its light over both sides of the street, 
and that it could be carried aloft amid storms 
and winds that blew it, but could not blow it 
out. 

Now, when men have moral convictions, 
they have a right to bring up for the enforce- 
ment of those convictions these animal force- 
giving instincts. It is oftentimes the case that 
where a government brings in soldiers to en- 
force justice, they serve the government for a 
time, and afterward, having gained strength 
and influence, usurp the functions of the gov- 
ernment, and render it a military government. 
The Turkish Janizaries, that were at first serv- 
ants of the ruling power, at last themselves be- 
came the ruling power. And so, oftentimes, 
where a man’s passions and instincts are brought 
in to serve the ends of conscience, they serve 
those ends awhile, and then usurp the place of 
conscience. Under such circumstances, a man 
that sets out to follow his conscience, comes, 
at length, to carry out the behests of his lower 
feelings, and calls them conscience. The 
worst crimes that have been committed in this 
world have been committed, not under the 
name of crimes, but under the names of reli- 
gion, and liberty, and love, and conscience. 
So it comes to pass that, on every side, you 
shall find men who, having begun by supple- 
menting conscience with the animal forces, 
have at last ended with following their lower 
instincts and calling them conscience. It is a 
terrible danger, which every one should watch 
and guard against. 

IV. It is possible to admire the fidelity of 
men to their moral convictions, while, at the 
same time, we abhor their actions. Is there 
anything in the world more monstrous than 
the sacrificing, by a mother, of her child? And 
yet, taught from her infancy that such an act 
is pleasing to God, the Indian mother carries 
her darling babe to the waters of the river to 
be devoured by crocodiles. Believing in her 
soul that it is the will of God, she worships 
him by the sacrifice of every maternal instinct. 
Is there not something sublime in her self- 
renunciation and heroism? And yet, is there 
anything more atrocious than the mode by 
which she gives expression to these qualities? 
The faith that Abraham displayed in his readi- 
ness to slay his son, is a monument which 
shall never recede so far that it shal] not stand 
above the horizon and attract the admiration 
of the world; and yet, the deed that he was 
about to perform was essentially wicked. 
There were many things done by the pa- 
triarehs of the plains of Chaldea which were 
in themselves gross wrongs. 

Now, it is just so with slaveholding and the 
slaveholders’ rebellion. I have no doubt that 
there are hundreds and thousands of men in 
the South whose consciences have been so in- 
structed that they think they are doing the 
will of God in owning men. I believe there 





ne 


are ministers who preach conscientiously in 
favor of slavery. I think there are elders, and 
class-leaders, and deacons that conscientiously 
believe that slavery is right. I believe that 
there are hundreds and thousands of men who 
conscientiously suppose that they have the 
liberty of the Bible for holding men in bond. 


age. But I conscientiously believe that they 
are all wrong in a heap together. And my 
conscience is better instructed than theirs, 
And when I look upon this subject in its 
length and breadth, and consider the air in 
which Southern men were born, the influences 
that have surrounded them from their child. 
hood, the education which they have received, 
and the ignorance which prevails among them 
as a necessary result of slavery, I can not but 
believe that hundreds and thousands of men 
who are engaged in this war are true to their 
convictions. I must say that I admire the sin. 
cerity which they manifest. If we had been 
half as earnest for liberty as they have been 
for slavery, we should have advanced long 
before this to the shores of the Gulf. Weare 
nowhere near as conscientious in our efforts to 
maintain liberty as they appear to be in theirs 
to maintain slavery. And I can not deny, 
while [ ascribe skill to their generals, that 
there is much heroism on the part of the sol- 
diers. See how quickly they are to band to- 
gether, how low they are willing to live, and 
how much they are willing to suffer, for the 
privilege of contending for what they think to 
be right and duty. In many respects they are 
examples to us, and they put us to shame, who 
are so deficient. Let us not be so ungenerous 
toward them that we can not see their excel- 
lences. Though we must believe that their 
judgment is misinformed, that their conscience 
is perverted, that they are doing wrong, and 
that, twisted into this movement of God, they 
are being swept toward destruction, yet let 
us hold ourselves in a charitable state of mind 
concerning them. But while we maintain re- 
spect for their consciences, we are at perfect 
liberty to abhor, as we do most heartily, their 
whole course of action. We have a right to 
reject, logically and religiously, all the grounds 
from which this course of action springs. It 
is wrong in its elements, and it will be wrong 
in its results. But is this the first time that 
men have been enthusiasts in a bad cause? Is 
it the first time that, like the Apostle, men have 
thoroughly believed that they were serving 
God when they were persecuting his holiest 
cause? Instead, then, of casting aspersion 
upon them, reviling their motives, or calling 
them hard names, let us show that we are bet- 
ter than they, by a higher devotion to the 
right ; by a purer love of liberty; by putting 
forth double their zeal in behalf of truth and 
justice ; by more self-renunciation and sacri- 
fice ; by giving freely our children, and bro- 
thers, and friends, and means to God’s most 
sacred cause of freedom. Let us show that we 
are better than they, by the fruits that we 
bring forth, and not by opprobrious speeches. 
I feel this more because one great mischi 
between the North and the South has been the 
want of a proper understanding of each other. 
Our troubles sprang, of course, from that great- 
est of all abominations, the institution of sla- 
very; but we should not make them worse 
than they must of necessity be. We are to 
resort to all proper methods of suppressing the 
rebellion and bringing the South to their 
senses ; but we Should not aggravate the diffi- 
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ESQUIMAUX—THEIR SNOW-HUTS AND ICY HOME. 





eulty by indulging in harsh and unkind expres- 
sions toward our infatuated brethren. I have 
no doubt that we shall be finally victorious ; 
and we should bear in mind that we are here- 
after'to live in intimate relations with these 
men, and should act accordingly. We ought 
to abstain from heaping ridicule and bitter 
words upon them for patriotic if not for Chris- 
tian reasons. 

Meanwhile, mark how far a man may go in 
following a bad conscience. I cannot help be- 
lieving, and I do not hesitate to say, that the 
South i is in an insanity of conscience. It is not 
an unparalleled case. The whole of Europe, 
through several generations, was in an insan- 
ity of conseience in respect to the Holy Land. 
Hisiory is full of instances of national insanity, 
which show how a perverted conscience may 
carry men away in masses. 

Remember, too, that your conscience is not 
a sure guide. It is liable to he perverted by 
bad company. Conscience with the malign 
passions is devilish. Conscience with selfish- 
ness and pride is infernal, And if your con- 
science is to be to you a benefactor and a 
guide, it must keep company with the Chris- 
tian emotions and sentiments ; it must daily 
stand in the light of God’s countenance. Do 
not think, then, that because you are conscien- 
tious, you are ‘of course right. You may con- 
seientiously believe in that which is not true. 
You may conscientiously believe that a course 
is safe which ends in death. The only true 
way is to follow a conscience that is governed 
by the law of love and charity. I beseech of 
you, look well to your conscience, and see not 





only that it is instructed and intelligent, but 
that it acts coincidently with the will of God. 

I have but just entered upon this subject. 
It is oceanic. To discuss its relations to hu- 
man affairs in all their infinite details, would 
require the limits, not of a single day, but of 
many days. There are many questions of con- 
science pertaining to children, to those who are 
ignorant, to business matters, to the different 
classes of men, and and the various depart- 
ments of life, each of which deserves a sepa- 
rate treatment. I have only attempied, on 
this occasion, to speak of conscience in its prim- 
itive elements, and in some of its more famil- 
iar applications to common experience. 

May God grant to every one of us the prime 
conditions of a good conscience—namely, a de- 
sire to have it, and a willingness to sacrifice 
everything that stands in the way of obtaining 
it. May God grant that every one of us may 
be able to say, as the Apostle said—and what 
a noble testimony it was !—“‘ Herein do | exer- 
cise myself, to have always a conscience void 
of offense toward God and toward men.”’ Af- 
terward he said, “I trust I have a good con- 
science.” He showed, in connection with that, 
a majesty which was eminently becoming in 
an apostle, as it is in every Christian. He 
had such a conception of the difficulties and 
trials of maintaining a good conscience, that 
he would not speak with positiveness of hav- 
ing it, but honestly said, “I trust I have a 
good conscience.”” May God give you this 
conception, and light and strength to follow on 
in the way of a good conscience unto perfect- 
ness. 





ESQUIMAUZ. 


THREE specimens of this singular race of 
people are on exhibition at the American Mu- 
seum in this city. Joe, as he is called, and 
his wife, with the English name of Hannah, 
and their child, about a year-old, called John, 
constitute the family. We present engravings 
of them in their Arctic costume. In appear- 
ance, without this peculiar dress, they appear 
tolerably well built. The woman is the bet- 
ter looking, having fat and prominent cheeks 
and a pleasant expression of countenance. 
Their noses are small, and low at the bridge, 
like that of the Chinese. They were brought 
from Davis’ Straits, Greenland, by ©. F. Hall, 
Esq., Arctic explorer. We examined the 
heads of this family, and found the man had 
very large Firmness, moderate Cautiousness, 
and good perceptives. The woman has large 
Firmness, Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, 
and Hope, and full Veneration and Benev- 
olence, and a very good intellect. It is said 
the explorers found these people very use- 
ful, intelligent, aud honest. Mr. Hall says 
Joe has been known to watch a seal-hole for 
three entire days and nights; his family was 
hungry, and he must take the first seal that 
dared put his head above the ice. In the forth- 
coming volume we hope to give some articles 
on the ethnology of the races, including, of 
course, that of this interesting people. 
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A COMMON CAUSE OF BALDNESS. 





Ir has doubtless been noticed by almost ev- 
ery one, that while baldness is common with 


question very naturally arises, “why is it 
thus ?” 

Some have thought that the want of ventila- 
tion, when the head is covered with a hat or 
cap, is a sufficient reason. But I think it can 
be shown that there is a better one, although 
the hat will still be chargeable with the mis- 
chief; not, however, because it excludes the 
air, but because it compresses the veins that 
return the blood from the scalp. This is espe- 
cially true of the hard, unyielding hat of fash- 
ion. If one would satisfy himself upon this 
point, let him inquire whether baldness is, or 
is not, more common among those who are in 
the habit of wearing the stiff dress hat, than 
among the other classes. For this purpose let 
him attend the opera or some fashionable 
church, and then some gathering of the more 
humble classes, and note the difference as re- 
gards the relative number of bald heads. 
I will offer a better and more positive reason 
for making an attack upon the “‘ stove-pipe”’ 
hat. Please turn to your bald-headed friend— 
who is sure not to be far away—aud place 
your finger, with a moderate pressure, upon 
the frontal vein, and note how speedily it be- 
comes swollen and the scalp turgid. Ask him 


sense of fullness and constriction about the 
head whenever he wears the hat, and espe- 
cially if in the hot sun, and I am sure he will, 
three times out of four, tell you he does. This, 
of course, need not apply to cases of syphilitic 
baldness, or to any case where there is known 
to be some other and specifie cause. But I 
speak of ordinary cases of baldness without a 
well-known cause. 

But it may be asked, “ if the hat be the real 
cause of baldness in the one case, why are not 
all thus affected who wear the hat?’ The 
reasons are obvious, and, at the same time, of 
such a nature, as to sustain the propositions 
already advanced. The class of bald-headed 
men of whom! am speaking, for the most part, I 
believe, have a certain peculiarity or type of or- 
ganization. Their tissues are soft and pliable ; 
their veins are large, superficial, and easily com- 
pressed ; and it is quite noticeable that a large 
proportion of them have a large occipito-frontal 
diameter to the head—as compared with the 
bi-temporal—thus favoring the compression of 
the frontal and occipital veins. Owing to the 
natural shape of the head, the temporal veins 
are probably not often interfered with by the 
hat. So well do these peculiarities of struc- 
ture correspond with the facts of baldness, that, 
in well-marked cases, I believe it would not 
be difficult to point out, beforehand, the young 
man who will, or will not, beeome bald under 
the pressure of the hatif long worn. ButI am 





men it is very rare with women, and the | 
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if he does not experience an uncomfortable | 


| teeth must suffer. 
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inclined to think the case is too plain for argu- 
ment, and that to suggest it to the observer is 
sufficient. That a long-continued interruption 
of the venous currents of the scalp would in- 
duce disease and decay, no one, I suppose, will 
question. And now it will be asked, what 
shall be done to remedy the evil, if my propo- 
sitions, thus far, are correct? I know of but 
one way, and that is to remedy the hat. Let 
it be so constructed as to leave untouched the 
facial, occipital, and temporal veins.—P. K. G. 
— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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AUTUMN RAIN. 
BY G. R. BisHor. 


Patrerine falls the rain 
On the slippery pavements brown ; 

And qe leaves, of orange and russet stain, 
Are thickly pelted down. 


All night on the roof it came— 
Now mild, now in fury sent 

When the fiful wind, with its loud acclaim, 
With the driving rain was blent. 


They ushered in the morn 
With a music centuries old ; 

For over the earth, ere man was born, 
The sweeping storm-gust rolled. 


And whetber in temp'rate climes, 
Or the land of the epreading palm, 

The rushiog wind and the rain-drop chimes 
Have mingled in choral psalm. 


The ocean wave is dark, 
The ocean wind is wild ; 

Through the misty air the mariner marks 
How the clouds are thickly piled. 


The inland woods are brown, 
The streams are swolien high ; 
And over it all, with a gloomy frown, 
Bendeth the leaden sky. 


The husbandman looks forth 
On the drenched and beaten plain ; 

But his garners are filled with the fruits of earth, 
And he dreads not the autumn rain. 


He knows that the swollen stream 
Will be bound with a frigid chain, 

That the snow, and the ice with its flashing gleam, 
Shall follow the autumn rain. 


——_—_—2 + 


Our TertH.—They decay. Hence unseem- 
ly mouths, bad breath, imperfect mastication. 
Everybody regrets it. What is the cause? I 
reply, want of cleanliness. A clean tooth 
never decays. The mouth is a warm place— 
ninety-eight degrees. Particles of meat be- 
tween the teeth soon decompose. Gums and 
Perfect cleanliness will 
preserve the teeth to old age. How shall it 
be secured? Use a quill pick, and rinse the 
mouth after eating. Brush and ecastile soap 
every morning; the brush and simple water 
on going to bed. Bestow this trifling care upon 
your precious teeth, and you will keep them 
and ruin the dentists. Neglect it, and you 
will be sorry all your lives. Children forget. 
Watch them. The first teeth determine the 
character of the second set. Give them equal 
care. Sugar, acids, saleratus, and hot things 





are nothing when compared with food decom. 
posing between the teeth. Long use may wear 
out the teeth, but keep them clean and they 
will never decay. This advice is worth more 
than thousands of dollars to every boy and 
girl.— Dr. Lewis. 
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WELLER ON HIS FARM. 


Tue Alameda (Cal.) Herald tells the fo}. 
lowing anecdote of ex-Governor Weller, which 
is worth publishing : 

It seems that a few days since, one of those 
persons who are often met with in this coun- 
try seeking for employment, came to the prem. 
ises of his Excellency, and found him pruning 
his vineyard, which employment made jt 
necessary to divest himself of his coat, and 
altogether gave him the outward appearance 
of aday-laborer. The stranger approached the 
Governor, and the following colloquy ensued: 

“T say, captain, does the man who owns 
these premises want to hire any more help?’ 

“No, sir; I think not; he has all the help 
he wants at present.”’ 

* Right nice place this.” 

“ Yes, this is a very nice farm.” 

* Well, captain, if it is a fair question, what 
wages do you get here !” 

“Oh, I only get my board and clothes, and 
nothing to brag of at that.” 

“You must be harder up than I am, to 


| work for them prices.” 


The Governor allowed his interrogator to 


| depart without correcting his mistake, and he 
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continued to use the pruning-knife. 


— + 


Ovr Mvsevum.—lIt is well known to most New 
Yorkers, and to some hundreds of thousands besides, that 


| our crowded Cabinet, or museum, contains the largest col- 


lection of crania, gathered, by zealous friends of human 
science, frem all parts of the world, now in existence, 
Besides this extensive collection of skulls, our Cabinet also 
contains busts, cast from the head of many living notabill- 
ties, embracing statesmen, poets, philosophers, inventors, 
musicians, actors, merchants, manufecturers, engineers, 
explorers, navigators, soldiers, clergymen, lawyers, pby- 
sicians, surgeons, a)so thieves, robbers, murderers, pirates, 
ete., gathered from all parts of the world. The different 
races, embracing Eoglish, Irish, Scoteh, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Mexican, Russian, Indians, Africans, 
New Zealanders, iocluding Flat-heads, Esquimaux, ete., 
ete., obtained by trave'ers, and either purchased for or 
presented to this almost national and public museum. 
Still, notwithstanding it is expensive to keep this Cabinet 
open and Free to the public, we have room for more, 
and the object of this notice is to call the attention of our 
countrymen exploring distant regions, on battle fields 
everywhere, to remember the fact, that we shall be happy 
to receive from them such specimens of skulls, human 
and animal, as will serve the cause of scieace. 

We have lately received considerable accessions from 
Ireland, Scotland, and England, which will soon be placed 
in posit and opened for free exhibiti 

During the war in Mexico, we received a number of 
skulls, some with guo-shot holes in them, others with 
the marks of the saber. Of course, in these cases, it may 
not be known to whom they originally belonged, siill 
there is an interest attached to each and every one. 
Frtenps, remember the Phrenological Cabinet, 308 Broad- 
way, New York,and permit us to place your name on 
record, as the donor of phrenological specimens. 
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A THOUSAND YEARS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


A Tuousanp years! through storm and fre, 
With varying fate, the work has grown, 
Till Alexander crowns the spire 
Where Rurik laid the corner-stone. 


The chieftain’s sword, that could not rust, 
But bright in constant battle grew, 
Raised to the world a throne august, 
A nation grander than he knew. 


Nor he alone: but those who have 
Through faith or deed, an equal part— 
The subtle brain of Yaroslav, 
Viadimir’s arm, and Nikon’s heart: 


The latter bands that built so well 

The work sublime which these begar, 
And up from base to pinnacle 

Wrought out the Eapire’s mighty plan. 


All these, to-day, are crowned anew, 
And rule, in splendor, where they trod, 

While Russia’s children throng to view 
Her holy cradle, Novgorod. 


From Volga’s banks, from Dwina’s side, 
From pine-clad Ural, dark and long ; 
Or where the foaming Terek’s tide 
Leaps down from Kasbek, bright with song! 


From Altai’s chain of mountain-cones, 
Moogolian deserts, far and free, 

And lands that bind, through changing zones, 
The Eastern and the Western sea. 


To every race she gives a home, 
And creeds and laws enjoy her shade ; 
Till, far beyond the dreams of Rome, 
Her Cxsar’s mandate is obeyed. 


She blends the virtues they impart, 
And holds, withia her life combined, 
The patient faith of Asia’s heart, 
The force of Europe’s restlees mind. 


She bids the nomad’s wandering cease ; 
She binds the wild marauder fast, 

Her plowshares turn to homes of peace 
The battle-field of ages past. 


And, nobler far, she dares to know 
Her future’s task—nor knows in vain, 
But strikes at once the generous blow 
That makes her millions men again ! 
So, firmer-based, her power expands, 
Nor yet has seen its crowning hour, 
Still teaching to the straggling lands 
That Peace the offspring is of Power. 
Baild up the storied bronze, to tell 
The steps whereby this height she trod— 
The thousand years that chronicle 
The toil of Man, the help of God! 
And may the thousand years to come— 
The future ages, wise and free— 
Still see her flag, and hear her drum, 
Across the world, from sea to sea !— 
Siill find, a symbol stern and grand, 
Her ancient eagle's strength unshorn, 
One head to watch the western land, 
And one to guard the land of morn! 
Noveorop, Russra, Sept. 20, 1962. 
2 eo 


Mrs. H. Bearp and Mrs. Curtis Beard, of 
Waterville, Lamoille County, Vt., whose hus- 
bands have both gone to the war, having har- 
vested the corn raised on their farms, made a 
“husking bee,” and invited some eight or ten 
of the women of the neighborhood, and husked 
out some thirty or forty bushels of ears. 

_ That is the talk, or rather the work, and it 
is just what might be expected ; for where you 
find a Beard you have a right to expect pluck 





PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 





Now is the time to form New Societies 
‘ FOR THE PROMOTION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
AMONG MEN.” And there ought to be a Phre- 
nological and Physiological Society in every 
city, town, and village throughout the coun- 
try. The advantages which would arise are 
numerous : 


ist. It would bring mind in contact with 
mind, and “the agitation of thought is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” 
2d. Young people would find these Society 
meetings, for scientific investigation, sources 
of personal improvement. 
3d. The debates would try the powers of all 
who might participate ; and the affirmative and 
negative, the pros and cons, on important sub- 
jects would be given. 
4th. There are, in every place, persons— 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, or teachers— 
who would be willing to meet with these soci- 
eties, and to give familiar lectures on all 
leading topics when desired. 
5th. When young men and women are thus 
employed, they will not seek less intellectual 
entertainments, nor will they dissipate, as quite 
too many now do, for want of something better 
to occupy their time and thoughts. 
6th. In the larger places where societies are 
formed, cLassEs spring up in which practical 
Phrenology is taught. Some have the use of 
busts, skulls, portraits, etc., while others de- 
pend entirely on living subjects for specimens, 
one having acertain organ large, and another 
small. These are contrasted, and the exact 
location of the organs pointed out. 
7th. The temperaments, including the quality 
of organization, may be illustrated in like man- 
ner. Very little expense, very little machinery 
of any sort is requisite to conduct these soci- 
eties pleasantly and successfully. 
8th. They may meet once, twice, or thrice a 
week, according to circumstances. Both sexes, 
old and young, may participate with equal 
advantage. 
9th. It is well, when possible, to enlist the 
services of professional men, also editors, re- 
porters, teachers, and artisans. 
10th. Collections, embracing the skulls of 
animals, birds, reptiles, etc., could be made by 
members, which, when compared—say the car- 
nivorous with the herbivorous, broad heads 
with narrow heads, such as the dog and the 
sheep, the lion and the horse, the tiger and 
the ox, the eagle and the goose—will show 
character to correspond with shape. 


In an early number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL we will publish, for the use of all 
who may wish to form societies and establish 
classes, a Constitution and Bye-Laws on 
which to organize. Let all friends of Phrenol- 
ogy and Human Improvement become members, 





and prowess. 


and thus help the cause along. 


REPUBLICAN BTIQUBTTE. 





Tue Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
an order directing that no letters or circulars 
in that department be sent on full sheets of 
paper when half a sheet will serve the pur- 
pose. It is gratifying to see signs of economy 
even in little things. 

In our “How to Write,” we find—“It is 
thought impolite, and it certainly looks sloven- 
ly and mean, to write on a single leaf of paper. 
Use a whole sheet, even though you write but 
three lines. Paper is made of various sizes to 
meet all requirements. In writing business 
letters, however, considerations of economy 
may excuse a departure from this rule.” 

That was written before the war. We are 
perfectly willing to adopt new fashions when 
we see any good reason for their adoption; 
but until the opening of the cotton ports, and 
the reduction of the price of paper, we will 
take no offense if our friends follow the direc- 
tion of the Secretary and use but half a sheet 
when no more is necessary. 
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PRICE OF PAPER. 

A New fiber wanted ; in the absence of cot- 
ton and rags, out of which our printing and 
writing papers have been made, prices have 
increased enormously. Indeed, paper mills 
and newspapers are stopping for the want of 
materials. Booksellers are putting up prices to 
correspond with the cost of paper, and we are 
in a fair way to enjoy a paper famine, as fac- 
tory operatives do the cotton famine. The 
question arises, What is to be done? We can 
make clothes out of wool, but not paper. 

Where are our inventors? They promised 
us paper to be made from basswood, hemp, 
flax, straw, and other materials. Old paper- 
makers insist that cotton can be grown cheap- 
est, and makes the best paper. They are 
averse to “new-fangled notions,”’ and will 
wake up some day and find themselves dis- 
taneed away back “behind the light-house.” 
A new fiber will be found, cotton or no cotton. 
We must, we will have paper. Children must 
be educated. Books are a prime necessity in 
a civilized country. So are newspapers, mag- 
azines, and especially the PHrENOLoGICcAL 
Journat. We can do without liquors, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, silks, satins, and fine laces, but 
we can not do without paper. Ladies, save 
the rags, save old newspapers, save everything 
to feed the paper mills. And you can sell for 
good prices. In Egypt the English are strip- 
ping the wrappers from the old mummies— 
two or three thousand years old—to get ma- 
terials out of which to make paper. And we 
presume the London T'mes—that great Eng- 
lish abolition journal, the paper which so ably 

advocates the cause of republican and demo- 
cratic institutions—is printed on mummy pa- 
per! No wonder it is so wicked! But our 
hope is in our inventors, Our countrymen 
ean do something in this line, and we appeal 
to them. Cotton will come some time, but we 
can not wait the movements of politicians any 





longer. We want paper. 
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THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 





As we approach the close of the present 
volume of the Journat with the closing 
year, and the opening of a new year with a 
new volume, we do not 


——*“ feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whoee lights are fied, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


The year 1862 has teemed with deeds 
such as have never before marked Ameri- 
can history, and its records shall be con- 
sulted with matchless interest for a thou- 
sand years to come. Though war, with 
its fiery front, has roamed over mountain, 
sea, and plain, we have been able to speak 
for the improvement and progress of man 
through the columns of this Journat, to 
an auditory at once widely extended, nu- 
merous, and sympathetical. The Journat 
has done the world good. Young men, 
through its teachings, have been shown 
their errors and pointed to the right way; 
rash, stalwart men have been guided to a 
better use of their powers; mothers have 
been shown just how to train and manage 
their boys and girls who are too full of life 
and frolic to think; the desponding and 
timid have been encouraged and strength- 
ened, and all who have carefully read its 
man-elevating pages have been made bet- 
ter and had a higher and holier plane of 
life and labor opened to their aspirations. 

The people need to know more respect- 
ing the topics set forth in the Parenoxoet- 
cAL JourNAL; and, unless the future con- 
tradicts the past, we shall step into the 
new year with full promise of prosperity 


and success. 
We then shall tread where bright lights shed 
Their beams o'er all resplendent, 
When hearts are light, when joys are bright, 
And health and hope attendant. 


It is no stretch of fancy to say that the 
teachings of this Journat have done a 
work for the world such as no other has 
effected ; a work whose influence for the 
elevation of mankind no single age shall 
measure, but which will widen and deepen 
by time for a hundred generations. Geo- 
metrical progression can not equal the ratio 
of the spread of great principles. A moth- 
er becomes convinced of the value of 
Phrenology—she applies it to the better 
treatment and training of half a dozen 
children, and at the same time she transfers 
to each all her own ideas on the subject, 
and thus multiplies her thoughts six-fold. 
Each child is soon grown and at the head 
of a family, repeating upon a new family 
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the teachings of that mother, and thus the 
leaven is being extended to the whole com- 
munity. 

Our friends who have spoken well of the 
Journat to their neighbors, and acted as 
voluntary agents to extend its circulation, 
have done the good cause and ourselves a 
service which des-rves grateful mention, 
and inspires the hope that, in this day of 
our country’s trouble and the general 
paralysis of business, our friends will not 
only not relax from their usual efforts, but 
redouble them in support of the Journat. 
We will print and send forth the man- 
ennobling truths—our co-workers will find 
the readers and the world shall be the better 
for our joint efforts. 

To our editorial brethren we owe cordial 
thanks for their many kind words in behalf 
of the subjects we advocate, as well as 
for a friendly spirit manifested toward the 
Journat and its editors. 

We do not desire to bid farewell to any 
of our readers, but with them to bid adieu 
to the old volume with the departing year, 
while we reach forward to the future full of 
hope, believing we shall greet again the 
names of all old subscribers and many new 
ones with the new volume and A Happy 
New Year! 
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RICH THINGS IN STORE. 





WE have before us, from which to select for 
the readers of the PurenoLocicaL JourNaL, 
the following celebrities. Among statesmen 
we may name: 

Hon. Joun Brieut, Victor Hueco, Edward 
Everett, Charles Sumner, Hon. George Ban- 
croft, and others. 

Of clergymen—Reverends Vinton, Hill, Bel- 
lows, Spurgeon, Osgood, King, Williams, Kirk, 
Elliott, Chapin, Hodge, Wadsworth, Stowe. 

Among our merchants and capitalists — 
Messrs. Astor, Peabody, Stewart, Appleton, 
Grinnell, Putnam, Griswold, Aspinwall, Ket- 
chum, Cooper, etc., etc. 

Of authors and editors —Irving, Cooper, 
Lamb, Richter, Spencer, Fanny Fern, Lydia 
Maria Child, Thurlow Weed, Amos Dean, 
Dio Lewis, Dr. Dixon. 

Among our leading agriculturists—Wilder, 
Hovey, Downing, Tucker, Johnson, Longworth, 
Fitch, Grant, Flint. 

Inventors, who are among our most useful 
citizens, are—Messrs. Elias Howe, Wilson, 
Sharp, Hussey, Hotchkiss, Allen, Maury, 
Ketchum, Wood, Nugent, Ericsson, ete. 

Of soldiers—Halleck, Burnside, Hooker, Sie- 
gel, Heintzelman, Rosecrans, Hunter, Butler, 
and others. 
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APIs 
In addition to the above, we hope to draw 
from among the following: Misses Nightingale, 
Dix, Frye, Beecher, Martineau, Mrs. Brown. 
ing, together with artists, composers, actors, 
singers, navigators, explorers, architects, law. 
yers, criminals, and others, who may be enti. 
tled to the attention of our readers. When 
possible, we shall give both biographical and 
phrenological sketches, together with charac. 
ters and portraits. 
eb oe 
OUR OBJECTS. 





To promote every human interest, to de. 
velop every human faculty, to encourage a 
spirit of Hopx and MANLINEss, with that hap- 
py trust in Providence which reconciles us to 
our condition and stimulates us to renewed ex. 
ertion in every good and noble cause. 

—$—4 + e- 


OUR MEANS. 


We have had many years of experience in 
the study of Human Character, looking at man 
in all his relations of life—as son, brother, 
husband, father, and citizen. Also, as a stu- 
dent, worker, inventor, artist, teacher, author, 
navigator, and discoverer; and we profess to 
be able to analyze his character on scientific 
principles. 

——————s Pe oe 

VOLUNTEERS! VOLUNTEERS! ! 

A NEW CAMPAIGN. 

READER, we are about to advance! Will 
you join us? Time—the year 1863. Os- 
JECTS—to conquer a peace, to establish right 
over might, to proclaim univeral liberty, to do 
right to all mankind. Perfect Freepom is the 
right of all well-organized human beings. It 
is only the wicked, the warped, and the in- 
sane who should be restrained. It is our 
right and our duly to be well. It is a sin to 
be ill; somebody is to blame. We should be 
free from disease, dissipation, bigotry, intol- 
erance, and all vice. It is our right to “do 
good,”’ to enjoy health, and to be happy. It is 
our privilege to bask in the sunshine of bright 
hope, to make the least—not the mosi—of our 
troubles and misfortunes ; to remember, how- 
ever much we may suffer, that there are 
others who suffer even more. We wish to in- 
dicate what are the rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of our fellow-men, on high scientific, 
and therefore immovable, principles. Will you 
giveear? In the next volume of this Journal 


you shall have some true patriotism, real de- 
mocracy, the best republicanism, Let volun- 
teers come to our standard. 
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An English farmer recently remarked that 
he “fed his land before it was hungry, rested 
it before it was weary, and weeded it before it 
was foul.” We have seldom, if ever, seen 80 
much agricultural wisdom condensed into & 
single sentence. 
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To VoLuNnTEERS! 
CAMPAIGN FOR 1863. 


NEW INDUCEMENTS FOR VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 
“ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Ove Cavse.—To the Friends of Human Progress in 
Reform, in universalliberty—to do right—in Physiologi- 
cal, Intellectual, and Moral Improvement, to all who 
would be, in Philosophy and in fact, 

“ Healthy, wealthy, and wise”— 


we come greeting. 

New Ixpvcements.—‘‘ To make it an object,” to remu- 
perate co-workers in this field of Human Improvement, 
we propose to give the following valuable 


“ Prizes AND Premiums :” 
For 

$10.—Ten subscriptions for one year, and 150 
Phrenological and Physiological Almanacs, 1863. 
$12.—Ten subscriptions, and a copy of “ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary”. ...$6 50 
$15—Fifteen subscriptions, and the following 
books and casts, being the best selection for those 
who are desirous of learaing Phrenology at home : 
“Fowler’s Phrenology;” “ Self-Instructor,” 
bound; “Memory ;” “Self-Colture;” “ Physi- 
ology, etc. ;” “ Combe’s Lectures ;” Phrenological 
Bust; Cast of Brain..............006 eee $6 50 
$18.—\ifieen subscriptions, and the following 
books for medical students—viz.: Trall’s “ Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia ;” Shew’s “ Family Phy- 
sician ;” Trall's “ Diptheria ;” Carpenter’s large 
we’k on “ Human Physiology”............ #9 50 
$20.—Eighteen subscriptions, and a set of 
Trali’s Avatomical and Physiological Plates. 
These plates are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life-size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs of 
the special senses, and a view of the principal 
nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, ete. For refer- 
ence, they will be found far superior to anything 
of the kind heretofore published, as they are 
more complete and perfect in artistic design and 
tan as Soducrsbtctouescesuesccenescoas +12 00 
$25.—Twenty subscriptions, and one copy of 
“Oolton’s General Atlas,” which contains 180 
maps, plans, and charts on 108 sheets, with 16S 
pages of reading matter, statistical, descriptive, 
and explanatory—a work everyLody ought to 
= Covevccccccecs --$15 00 
$40.—Thirty subscriptions, and a set of (8 vols.) 
“ Bancrofi’s H'story of the United States, beauti- 
fally bound in half calf................... #27 00 
$50.—vifty subscriptions, and a Phrenological 
Cabinet comprising 40 busts, masks, and skulls, 
in plaster, of some of the most marked and noted 
characters in modern times. Suitable for Soci- 
eties, Lecturers, or Private Cubinets....... #25 00 
$50.—Fifty subscriptions, and a set of 40 Phre- 
nological Paintings, illustrating the organs and 
temperaments— of great value to the stud nt or 
ct ncnre viens Jitlaethibah sande $25 00 
$100.—One hundred subscriptions, and one set 
of the “ New American Encyclopedia,” published 
by Appleton & Co., New York, 16 vols. bound in 
leather. Each volume contains nearly Eight 
Hundred closely printed pages of the best and 
most carefully prepared matter; the work isa 
complete library in itself. No young man can 
spend a few days more profitably than in secur- 
ing this premium, A good idea would be for 
neighbors to join in making up this club, and so 
secure tois valuable worl for their school district 
MN si hdciintd Sasen<ciiosesbhbbachee $54 00 
Tn making up the clubs, su scriptions for both the Hr- 
Grente Tzacner and PHRENoLoGIcAL JouRNAL may be 

included, 


Subscribers need not, necessurily, live in the same 





place, as the papers will be add d to diff 
offices when desired. 

The whole amount of money must be sent at the time 
the premium is claimed. Two remittances of ten dollars 
each will not entitle the sender to the $20 premium. 

Premiums will be sent as the writer directs, the expense 
of carriage to be paid by him when received. 

Address, plainly, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 
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Go Correspondents. 
A. C.—What is the reason that thunder-storms 


generally come from a westerly direction, and scarcely 
ever from the east? 


Ans. This question, perhaps, more properly belongs to 
the philosopher of Brooklyn Heights (E. M.) than to us; 
still, we will give, if not the scientific, at least what we 
deem a common-sense answer. Any disturbance of elec- 
tricity is supposed to produce unsettled weather, or etorms ; 
and a thunder-storm is simply the restoration of the elec- 
trical equilibrium. and that restoration takes place when 
we see the flashes. There is another way in which the 
weather becomes clear io this region, namely, when the 
wind is in the north and west. On the Atlantic coast, 
when the wind blows from the north and west, it comes 
from large fields of dry land, and the air is consequently 
clear; and when it changes and blows from the south, 
southeast, and northeast, it comes from the ocean; and 
our storms generally occur when the wind is in these 
directions. When it hauls round to the northwest, the air 
becomes clear and the storm ceases. If the moisture, as 
we suppose, is exhaled from the surface of the ocean and 
other large bodies of water, and if the dry soil absorbs it 
as the breezes pass over the earth, we should look for 
rainy weather when the wind comes from the great sources 
of rain supply, namely,the ocean; and, as the thunder- 
storm is a process of clearing the weather, it would be 
natural that the wind should blow from the clear weather 
quarier during thunder. storms, though they do not always. 
In other sections of the world, the northwest is not always 
the direction from which to look for fair weather. On the 
Western lakes, storms come chiefly from the northwest, 
or from the region of the lakes. 


B. H. V.—1. Is a large development of the 
organ of Ferm indicated by great width of the root 
of the nose, or by the horizontal protuberance of that 
portion of the forehead wherein Form is located ? 


Ans.—The organ of Form is located in the brain, on 
each side of the center, between the eyes, on or a little be- 
low the upper part of the socket ; and when it is large, it 
has a tendency to push the eyes apart, without any neces- 
sary expansion at the root of the nose. Many persons 
have the organ of Form large, while the root of the nose 
is narrow, but in such cases there will be seea a con- 
siderable distance between the eyeballs and the nose. 
Some persons have a thin nose at the root, and the eyes 
are set close up to that thin nose; and when the fiee is 
viewed in the front, the eyes appear , 
to be very near to each other. In 
other instances, as in the portrait ¢ 
here given, the eyes are very broad 
apart between, but at a considerable 
distance from the nose itself. Where 
Form is large, and the root of the 
nose thin, it is quite common to find 
the inner angle of the arch of the || 
eye, or the angle made by the line of 
the nose and eyebrow, quite obtuse ; 











FORM, LARGE. 
that is to say, the upper and inner part of the eye-socket is 
pushed outward: that seems to be the case in the por- 
trait annexed. The organ of Size is also large in this por- 
trait, which makes the brow seem to start from just above 
the center of the eye and fall down quite low upon the 
nose, like a brace across a corner. 


2. Are occasional pains in the organ of Combativeness 
caused by a diseased state of that organ, or by a disorder- 
ed state of the digestive apparatus in case the digestive 
organs are known to be diseased 

Ans.—When the digestive organs are diseased, nothing 
is more commo than headache, and it often occurs in 
such cases tnat the head will be in pain at the points 
where the organs most used are located, or at the seat of 
those organs which, for the time being, are too much ex- 





cited. Some persons complain of pain, or, rather, an un- 
easy sensation in any organ of the brain whose faculty 
has been in considerable exercise for an hour previous—if 
in observing, as at a fair or museum, the lower part o 
the forehead will feel tired ; if the person has been listen 
ing to some sound logical argument—or reading ore—the 
upper part of his forehead will suffer; if he has been 
puzzling over some mechanical subject, his Constractive- 
ness wiil feel pained ; and so of ether parts of the brain. 
R. T.—If a head measure in circumference 22} 
inches, and 7} inches by cali from Individuality to 
Parental Love, and 5} inches from the opening of the ear 


to Firmness, and 54 inches wide above the opening of the 
ear, what figure would represent the size of the head ? 


Ans. About 5 to 6, or 5j. A well-proportioned head 
measuring 21 inches around is average or 4; 214, 4 to5; 
22, 5 or full; 22}, full to large, or 5 to 6; 23 inches, large 
or 6; 24 inches, 7 or very large. 
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Goop PenmansuiP.—It is noticeable that, withia 
the past few years, the penmanship of our people has most 
sensibly improved ; whereas, formerly, when the postage 
on a letter cost twenty-five cents, there were but few letters 
written, and the chirography of most men and women 
was indifferent, if not bad, while in some cases it was al- 
most impossible to read it. But how changed is the 
present aspect! A letter, as now written, is a luxury, and 
shows the effect of the numerous tcachers and writing 
masters throughout our broad land—as well as the fact that 
che'p postage facilitates more frequent intercourse by cor- 
respondence. Good penmanship is, indeed, an accom- 
plishment after which ali young men and women should 
strive. As contrasted with the English, we, asa people 
are far better penmen than they. Add to good penman- 
ship a free and flowing style of composition, and we have 
the true oratory of the thoughts embellished! In this con- 
nection we may commend, for the use of beginners, the 
excellent series of Hand Books for Home Improvement, 
entitled “How To Write,” “How To Talk,” “ How To 
Behave,” and “ How To Do Business,” published at this 
office. —_ 


Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovgnat sent the full time. 


Piterary Hotices. 


Tae Wire’s Srratacew: a Story for Fireside and 
Wayside. By Mrs. Fanny Barrow. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 336. 


The title of this book does not strike us half so favorably 
as its contents. We never did like the word stratagem, 
and the Isst year or two has served to render that word 
still less acceptable ; but the book is a series of pleasant 
stories combined into a single story, like bright beads on 
astring. It sets forth the proceedings of a wife to divert 
her husband from the course of drinking which he had 
adopted as a cure for financial troubles. A literary circle 
was formed, each member of it was to farnish a story in 
turn, and the dissipated young busband had his mind oc- 
copied by literature and pleasant company, and was thus 
saved, Aunt Fanny, as she is called in some other stories 
which she has written, is a pleasant writer, and has a ge- 
nial, sympathetic nature, which renders her style fsscinat- 
ing and entertaining. The entire work is unexception- 
able in its moral tone. Besides this, it may be well to 
mention that she is a native of Charlest.»n, South Carolina, 
and has been made a sufferer in heart and pocket by her 
loyalty to the good old flag, and bas been driven by seces- 
sion an exile from her home and friends. This fact should 
make her book sell among those whose loyalty naturally 
brings them in sympathy with her. 

Tur ILtustraTeD ANNUAL ReoistRy oF RURAL 


, vor 1868. Albany, N. Y.; Lutaer Tooker & 
ON. 


The useful and the beautifal are here combined. Cal- 
endars adapted to all the States and Territories. One 
hundred and forty engravings, illustrating numerous val- 
uable objects connected with agriculture and rural affairs. 
It is the best thing of its size and price on the subject. 
Only 25 cents. May be ordered from this office. 
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Adbertisements. 


ApverTisemenrTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trexms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Mrs. Exiza De La Veron, 
M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Camp Songe—New Edition, Enlarged. 


“Camp Sones” Is A COLLECTION 


of National, Patriotic, Sentimental, and Social Songs, to 
many of which the music is atrached, designed to relieve 
the dail monotony of the soldier’s life and lighten the 
hours of the lovog and weary march. To do this nothiog 
has been found to equal masic, and no colleetyon can ex- 
cei C.mp Songs in the number a«d variety of its pieces, 
comprising, as they do, something for every occasion. 
The “ola heroes” should each have a copy, aod the 
* 600,00? more” be well supplied. The price of Camp 
Songs is only ten cents, on receipt of which a copy will be 
mailed to any addre-s. 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Merry’s Moussum 
For 1863. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVORITE. 


This ney ee Magazine commences its TWENTY- 
Tainp year in January, and promises to be even better 
than ever before. It is the best 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE 

published, and contains the choicest stories and most in- 
structive articles, wicn illustratvons unsurpassed for beauty 
and variety; also Puzzles. Riddies, Labyriath and Pr-ze 
Trials. A beautiful steel engraving of Rosert Merry 
will appear in the January number. Send for 't. 

Terms #1 00 per year; 10 e-n's sing'e copies. 

Address J. N. STEARNS, Pubnsher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 











Sent by First Mail to any Post-Office for #3. 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History of 
Medicine, from the earliest period dowa to the present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
inelading all varieties of Baturve and use of water by 
different nations, 





Fifth Volume. ommences Janu try, 1868. 
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[Tae Garpener’s Monraty 
OFFICE: 23 N. SIXTH S?f., PHILADELPHIA. 
TERM3—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
EDITED BY THOS. MEEHAN. 

THE CONTENTS OF EACH MONTM ARE: 

Mowtaty Hits: Flower-Garden and Pleasure-Ground 
—Fruit Garden - Vegetable Garien—Vivery and Forc- 
ing-House. Commusications: Embr>cing the views of 
the best writers on Horticulture, Arboricul:ure, Botany and 
Rurat Affairs. Eprroxtat: Giving the Editor’s views on 
the imporant Horticultural improvemens Scraps anp 
Queries: Where special ioformation s given and ques- 
tiens answered. Rage anp New Frets. New anp 
Rake Piants. Domestic Lyreciieence: Giving original 
informa‘ion and selections from the press. Foreren IN- 
Te.LIGeNce: Giving all the important information of the 
foreiga journats. Forrton Corresponpexoe. Hortt- 
cuttcrat Notices: With each department hand:omely 
illustrate! with practical designs. zt. 





Tae Amertoan Baptist, 
A WEEKLY ree ge FAMILY NEWS- 


Is published by the American Baptist Free Mission Soci- 
ety at #2 00 per annum, or $15" if paid strictly in ad- 
vance. Considering the amount of in‘ormation it con- 
tains on «Il subjects of general interest, it is the cheapest 
Paper puMfisbed. It is f-arless and outspoken on all sab- 
jects. Asthe organ of the Free Mission Society, its col- 
umus ere largely dev.ted to Missionary anv Anti-slavery 
Intelligence. 
pear fr m the testimonials appeaded below, whieh have 
been selected from bundreds of a similar character. 

“The best religious anti-slavery newspaver published 
in this nation is the American Baptist, of New York, the 
% an of the Free Mission Society.”—/. e¢ Church L/ort- 

folio. 

“In point of general ability, temper, variety of subjects, 
and excellence of selections, I d» not know its raperior. 
in some matters of genuine Baptist principle and potity, 
and in its eurnest advocacy of uoiversal human freedom, 
it stands. alas! woe much alone. For all these ressons, | 
do fervently desire its very extensive circulation.”--Lev. 
Howard M ileom, lae President of Lewi-burg University. 





rpPHE TEMPER AMENTS.—Nervous, Sanguine, 
pra Bulowts Lymphatic, ete., in THE ENCYCLOPE- 
A. 


The estimation in which it ts held «itt ap- | 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


(Dro, 











WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Srewine MacuINeEsS. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS, 
International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
~ Industrial Exposition, Paris, 1961. 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cxiark’s Scnoot Visitor, 
VOL. VII. 
A DAY SUHOOL MONTHLY. 


The Visrror will commence its seventh volume with the 








January number, 1863. This is the only Day School | 


Periodical published at 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 

Magazine form. Beautifully illustrated. Readings, Music 
Speeches, Dialogues, Stories, Pussles, etc., etc., from the 
VERY BEST WRITERS. 

Toe Vistror bas the largest circulation of any Educa- 
tional Journal! published. 

Now is the time to form c!ubs for Winter Schools. Send 
for a specimen, and see inducement to clubs. Address 

DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, Pustreners, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*,* Exchanges copying the above, and sending a 
marked copy, will receive the Visrror for one year. 

11-1-*,-b. 





EADACHE.— Insanity; Melancholy; De- 


spondency; Somnambulism, in THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. 





Just Tribute to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
uly 11th, 1562, 


DURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


Was the only “ preparation for food from Indian Corn” 
that received a medul and honorable mention from the 
Royat Commissioners, the competition of all prominent 
manufacturers of “ Corn Starch” and “ Prepared Corn 


MAIZENA 


Flour” of this and other countries notwithstanding. 

The fod ond luxury of the age, without a single fault. 
One trial will convince the most skeptical. Makes Pud- 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Blanc-Mange, etc., withoutis in- 
glass, with few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most 
economical. A stight addition to ordinary Wheat Fiour 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for 
thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fisn and meat, soups, 
etc. For Ice Cream nothing can compare with it. a 
little boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chelate, tea, ete. 

Put up ia I poand packages, with directions, 

A most deticious article of food for children and invalids 
of all ages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists every- 


where. 
MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE LONG ISLAND. 
ll-1 Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 


"PHE RACES of MEN, with Portraits — Ori- 


gin of Races, New Theory of Populati +n. given in 
| Te ates HYDtOP.sTHIC ENCYCLO- 








Unirep States Guano Company, 
No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Paos- 
PHATE or Lie. 

Ammontatev do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Aomonia than the Peruvian. 

For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
4 lyr. A. G. BENSON, President. 


,PUCATION COMPLETE: Embracing Phys- 

i-logy, Animal and Mental, applied to the Preserva- 
tion and Restoration of Health of Body and Power of 
Mind: Self-Calure, and Perfection «f Character, Mem- 
ory, and [ntelleetual Improvement, applied to Self-Educa- 
ton. Complete in one —— volume, 355 pp. Well 
bound. Price (post fee) #2 50. 

Every one spould read it who would improve his 
health, develop his mind, and improve his character. 
By first mail. 

Sent by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 


- $160.—New 7-Octave Pranos 


in rosewood cases, iron frames, and over-strung bass, for 
#160; do, with carved legs, $175, $185, and #20; do., 
with pearl keys, +250 and #30. Tne above Pianos are 
the greste-t vargains in the city. Secone-hand Pianos 
at $25, $10, #59, $ ©, 875, $10, $120, snd $130, #14', and 
$'50. New MELODEONS at extremely tow prices. 
Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per pase. Ali kinds of 
Music merchandise «t war prices, 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 4°1 Broadway. 
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APP 
A GOOD INVESTMENT—ONE THAT Pays, 


Tae “ Prater Farvep.” 


Has now been published in Chicago, Ill, for twenty-two 
en ithout intermissio: 
Poune tans woatiag of 1 & Coveted toy Pro. 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE, 
STOCK RAISING, 
HORTICULTURE and POMOLOGY, 
And DOMESTIC ECONOMY generally 


The Publisher's aim will be to give such information ; 
assistance as will enable the at to grew the LaR@uee 
CROPS with the Least exPense, and, what is equally im. 
portant, to assist him in securing the 


LARGEST PRICES 
the markets afford, by giving such reliable ini 
is obtainable concerning the markets at home and sbroad 
—the cost of forwarding produce to market, and other at. 
ten ‘ant expenses—thus enabling the producer to take ad- 
vantage of the conditions of the market ia disposing of his 
produce. 


FORM OF PAPER. 
The paper consists «f 16 pages large quarto, maki,,: 
convenient size for binding and reference. A full inge; a 
given at the end of each six months. 


CONTENTS. 


About five pages are devoted to Gengrat Acrier 
TURE. One to two pages to Horticutture. One page to 
Genera Lireratore. Two or more pages to Grverat 
War Misoettany and News. ‘'wo pages to Markers and 
Recorp or Season, and asking and answering questions, 
and general ed:torial items. 

A portion will a'so be devoted to Apveerisements of 
such character as is appropriate to an agricultural paper, 


A NEW VOLUME 
Commences January 1, 1863, end the present time affords 
the best ume to form Ciubs for the year. 
One copy one year....... sagetinre santas $2 00 
BOO CEOS GG JOOP. oon ccc cece cece cocce 8 00 

Larger Clubs furnished at liberal rates, or premiums 
given where clubs of s'x or more are sent at $1 50 each. 

Specimen copies and show bills sent to any one who 
> them for examination or the purpose of raising a 

Jub, 

To those at the East who desire to gain reliable infurme- 
tion of Western Agricultural matters, THE PRAIRIE 
FARMER will give them more reliable intelligence than 
can be gained from any other source, und will weil repay 
the investment. 

For sale by News Dealers generally. 

For samples or other information concerning the prper, 
address EMERY & CO, Chicago, Ill. 


IDWIFERY. — Reproduction ; Pregnancy; 

Parturition; Infant-Nursing ; with fall particulars 

_— for Home Treatment, in THE ENCYCLOPE- 
A. 


“Of all the publications which have attained ruch « 
wide popularity, as issued by FOWLER anxp WELLS, 
pone are more adapted to general utility than this riéa, 
comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.” 

(N. Y. Tribune. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


IF YOU WISH TO LEARN PIANO PLAY'!NG, OB 
INCREASE YOUR PRESEN! KNOWLEDGE OF 
IT, DO NOT FAIL To USE 


RICHARDSON’S 


New Method for the Pianoforte. 


Universully acknowledged to be the best, and recom- 
mended by leading Pianists and Teachers as without an 
nal. Thousands of copies h:ve been distributed from 
aine to California, and yet the demand is unabated—s 
most decided proof of its merit, and a very strong evl- 
dence that no other book for the Pianoforte can_be 
tained that suits the — ay as __ Mailed, 
id, on receipt of its price, Taree DoLiars. 
—— DITSON & CU., Publishers, Boston. 


A GOOD MEMORY.—To acquire it, read ED- 
OATION COMPLETE. Price $250. Published 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N Y. 

















“ The Human Face Divine.” 


o 
Eyes, Ears, Noss, Lips, Mouts, 
HEAD, HAIR, EYEBROWS, HANDS, FEET, SKIN, 
COMPLEXION, with all the “signs of character,” and 
“ How to Read Them,” in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anp Lire ILLUSTRATED 
for 1368. New vol. Goheartee nee ate a year. 
ites 203 Broadway, New York. 


Drxsmorr’s Ramroap GUIDE. 
The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Maps«f Roaps and Rovurss, t,0 towns—with refer 
ence where to flud them—a SpLeypip Larce RattRrosD 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt ot price—25 cents. 
NSM L 


d DINS co. 
ins No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 
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-Tue Country GENTLEMAN: 


A Weekly Journal for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside, 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Editors and Proprietors, Albany, N. Y. 


he Country Gentleman was selected as an appropriate title for a Journal intended to 
include within its scope all the varied interests of the Farmer, the Stock Breeder, and the Horti- 
culturist, Its design has been to promote and represent the Improved Agriculture of the whole 
country, in the widest acceptation of the term, The leading object with its conductors, since its 
first establishment in 1853, has therefore been to render it a fitting successor of the old GrNeskE 
Farmer, established by the senior proprietor Twenty-Two Years before, and of Tae CULTIVATOR as 
edited by Bort and subsequently by himself—with this only difference, that it should ever be found 
fully up to the Progressive Character and Higher Standard of the Present Day—leading the way 
to Advancement, wherever advancement is practicable, and presenting always an Accurate and 
Complete Record of the most Successful and Profitable Systems of Farming which Practice evolves 
or which Science may suggest. In this design the following departments are included, to all of 
which there is more or less space devoted in every Volume, and in nearly every Number :— 


1, Practicat. Fiecp Huspanpry—all the Crops 
and Processes of Improved Farming. 

2. Domestic Animals—Breeds, Diseases, Fat- 
tening and Management, 

3. Tae Darry—Butter and Uheese—the Povttry 
Yarp and the Apiary. 

4 Horticuttcre—Fruits and Fruit Trees; Land- 
scai ardening; Arboriculture. 

5. KITCHEN AND FLOweR GARDENING—all Edible 
and Ornamental Plants, 


6. ProGress or AGRICULTURE—Sales and Shows; 
New Implements and Inventions. 

7. Rorat ARcuiITecturE— Domestic Economy— 
EntomoLocy -- Botany. . 

8. THe Firesipr—Travels; Natural History; 
Home Embellishment and Comfort. 

9. RecorD oF THE Times—State of the Crops; 
News at Home and Abroad. 

10. Farm Propuct Markets—Albany,New-York 
and Boston Prices, 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN occupies a position in each of these Departments, which has rendered it 


THE FAVORITE AUTHORITY OF THE BEST FARMERS 


in all parts of the country. and the Repoeitory of the most Valuable Results of their Experience. 
No expense or pains have been, or will be, spared by its Editors or Publishers, to place it beyond 
competition in the extent and interest of its Correspond Domestic and Foreign—in its Illus- 
trations and general Typographical execution. 

New Volumes begin with January and July, | may commence at any time—¢2.50 when not paid 
in each year—Published in Weekly Numbers of | in advance. Club Prices—Three Copies for $5; 
16 quarto pages—€#2 per annum. Subscriptions | Five Copies for $8; Ten Copies for $15. 


THE CULTIV ATOR. 


he Cultivator, established in 1834, is still published, and is now made up from the columns of 

the Country GenrLemax. Its cheapness, and the large amount of matter it contains, recom- 

mend it to every Farmer. Indeed, it is now the Only Agricultural Paper published at 50 cts, ayear, 

Tae CuLtivator is issued in Octavo form, | annum. Each member of a Club of Ten re- 

making a Yearly Volume of 384 pages. All sub- | ceives a copy of the ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL Raa- 
scriptions begin with January—Fifty Cents per | ister or Rurat Arrairs for the current year. 


The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs 


he Annual Register of Rural Affairs has now been issued for Nine Years, embracing, 
during that time, nearly ONE THOUSAND PAGES of reading matter, and over THIRTEEN HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS, including nearly every subject of Rural and Domestic interest. 

The Publishers of the ANNUAL REGISTER are | Implements and Seeds, or any others who may 
Pesoeres to offer the most liberal terms for its | take an interect in the dissemination of Useful 
introduction in quantities, either to Agents, | Reading. and in the Promotion of 
Agricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers in | provement. Single copies, 25 Cents. 

$@™ All letters should be addressed to 


LUTHER TUOKER & SON Albany, N. Y. 
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Army Sutrts, Army Surets, 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit guar- 
anteed, #21 and $24 per dozen. 

Family Supply Store for Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist- 
banos, for Shirt-making. 


H* 


GIENE.—Air, Respiration. Sleeping-Rooms, 
Stoves, Lamps, Candies, Gas-Burners, Public Con- 


823 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


JAMES PARRISH. 











MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR 








Sear All given in the New ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





ImMporTaNtT TO PHRENOLOGISTS, 
with from Six to Ten Hundred Dollars. The good-will 
= stock of a Phrenological Office and Book Store, which 
ao been many years established and constantly sustain- 
haw will be sold at a sacrifice forcash. The low price, easy 
a and facilities for obtaining a fall knowledge of the 
- siness, make (bis a rare and very desirable opportunity. 
deh particulars, address “ Prospect,” box 68 P. O., Phila- 
elphia, Pa., or, FOWLER_AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


R#BEvMatisy, CONVULSIONS, Delirium 
poem Tremens, Palsy, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Palpi- 
~~ Cramp, Stiff Joints, Apopiexy, etc., with full di- 

008 for — in HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLO- 





PEDIA. 





CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


B. FRANK PALMER, Svurceon-Artist To THE Gov- 
RENMENT Hosprras; |NVENTOR OF THE PALMER &RM AND 
Leas, in order to supply the unexampled demand of the 
Army and Navy, has greatly »ncreased his facilities at the 
Nationa Stopios tv Putucavetpata, and opened Capa- 
cious Brenches in New Yorx and Boston. Tur Parmer 
Liuss wil be provided for mutilated soldiers of very 
limited means, at p ime cost, it me ey the Inventor’s 
design to supply ull patriotic men who lose limbs in the 
ce untry’s service. 

Caution: No ormer person (whether formerly in the 
firm or in the employ of Parmer & Co.) bas now the 
right to construct or repsir the Patent Limos for the Com- 
pany in New York. Inquire for (or address) at the New 
Office of Patwzr & Co., un the Grounp Fioor. 11,1 yr. 


DISEASES of the EYE, the EAR. Ulcers, 
Dia Ophbthalmia, Deafness, etc., in THE ENCYCLOPE.- 








“EDUCATION COMPLETE.” 


Tas work—in three parts—contains important 
matter relating to the Growth, Development, and 
Education of the wHoLe Man !—Body, Brain, and 
Mind—Physical, Intellectual, and Moral. It is, 
in all respects, one of the best works in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Epucation CoMPLETE embraces Physiology, 
Animal and Mental, applied to the Preservation 
and Restoration of Health of Body and Power of 
Mind; Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; Memory 
and Intellectual Improvement, applied to Self- 
Education and Juvenile Instruction. Complete 
in one large well-bound 12mo volume, with 855 
peges and upward of 70 engravin New York, 

OWLER AND WELLS, publishers. Price $2 50. 


Parr First contarns, Heatta or Bopy anp Powrr 
or Mixp. Health—its laws and preservation— Happi- 
ness, the natural consequence of law obeyed ; and su 
fering, of law violated-—Object of physiological and phre- 
nological education. Reciprocaton existing between 
body and mind. Fuod—its necessity and sel+ ction—Cir- 
culation, respiration, perspiration, and sleep—The beart— 
The lungs—Perspiratvon, or the structure, functions, and 
cleansing ‘of the skin-- Water essential 'o life-—-Colds-- 
their consequences—Tnhe cure of eolds by perspiration—- 
The glandular system and absorbents— mMotion—its 
—— and necessity—The osseous or bony system— 

he muscles—their necessity, structure, rormation, and 
exercise—The brain and nervous system—Observance of 
the laws of health more effectuc! restoratves than medi- 
cines—Balance or proportion among the functions essen- 
tial to health— its preservation and restoration. 

Part Szoonp. Perrgorion or Cuaracter. Progres- 
sion a law of things—Its spplication to human aid per- 
sonal improvement—The reuntatecs action of all toe 
faculties- Governing the propensities by the intelectual 
and moral faculties—Aualysis and means of strengtheuing 
the facultie-—Summary application to juvenile manage- 
ment and personal improvement. 

Part Tord. Mevwory—its Cuttrvation axp InTet- 
LECTUAL ImPROVFMENT. Man’s superiority—Intellect bis 
crowning eudowment--Imporiance of cultivation--Uses 
and value of a retentive memory—Extent to which it can 
be improved--Studying hxman natare—Onservation must 
——_ reasoning—Tne power of memory illimitabie— 

moloy all your time-- Doing first what is most important 
— Wasting time by shortening \ife--Rigntty to improve 
time prepares for eternity—Language-- Confereational ex- 
cetlence-—Power of eloqaence—Meuans of improving con- 
versation and delivery-——Phonography and its advantages 
—Human Nature--Developments requisite for particu'ar 
avocations. 


Full and explicit directions are given for the 
cultivation and right direction of all the powers 
of the mind, instructions for finding the exact lo- 
cation of each organ, and its relative size, as com- 
pared with others. In short, Epvcation Com- 
PLETE is a Library in itself, and covers the ENtmRE 
Nature or Man; it should be found in the pos- 
session of every family, and carefully read by 
every man, woman, and child. 

A new edition of this great work bas been re- 
cently printed, and may now be had in one large 
volume. Price, prepaid by FIRST MAIL to any 
post-office, $2 50. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

Acents in every neighborhood will be supplied 
in packages of a dozen or more copies, by Ex- 

ress, or as Freight. Single copies by mail. 
eader, will you have a copy ? 





INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 


PATENTS require the mest thorough knowledge of Pat- 
ent Law, and unremitting cere and attention in ‘heir pros- 
ecution aod defense. Mr. Tuomas P. How, Counselor in 
Patent Cases, and author of * How to Get a Patent,” who 
bas for the past five years had the entire control of our 
Patent Office Depariment, hes made this class of cases a 
specialty, and has met with the most complete success in 
their mipsgement. Pat or applicants haviog busi- 
ness of this nature to confide to us, can rely on being 
properly served. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


’ . . ’ , J 
Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria, 
Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 

on Hygieric Principles, with the Various Theories and 
Practiees of the Medicat Profession, by R. T. Tral), M.D. 
The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drag Treatment, while if treated 
Hy gienically, desth resuiting thereirom is the exception, 
not the rule, seems, at Jeast. to deman+ for the Hygienic 
Treatment a car: ful investigation, Price $' (0. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway New York. 


























BRAIN EXPOSED. DR. GALL. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 
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PROF. LONGFELLOW. 
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“The Human Face Divine.” 


Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, 
Feet, Skin, Complexion, with 
all the “Signs of Character,” 
and “How to Read Them,” to 
be given in the PHRENOLOG.- 
ICAL JOURNAL and LIFE ; 
CAUCASIAN, ILLUSTRATED, for 1863. N. A. INDIAN. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, FOR 1863, 


Will contain everything new and useful, and some things not new, relating to Man: 


PHRENOLOG Y, 


in its application to all the various interests of the Human Race, including man’s intel- 
lectual, social, and moral character, and how to cultivate, develop, and improve it. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


in which the functions of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Muscles— 
their “* Uses and Abuses”—will be amply illustrated and described in a popular manner. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


with the “Siens or Cuaracrer, AND How To Reap Tuem,” on scientific principles, 
with numerous portraits of remarkable persons, gathered from all parts of the world. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


or the “Science of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations not 
only to this life, but to the future as well, will be unfolded and fully explained. 


~+ +> 


A NEW VOLUME, 
THE 37TH, COMMENCES 
JANUARY Ist, 1863. 

Published on the first of each month, in 
a beautiful quarto, suitable for binding, at 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


By FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N. Y. 


MALAYSIAN. AFRICAN. 

















MEDITATION 


A BACHELOR. 
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GOVERNEUR MORRIS, 











